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I. 
IRRATIONALITY OF DOUBT. 
BY PROFESSOR JACOB COOPER. 


By Doubt, as the term will be employed in this paper, is meant 
that temper of mind which disbelieves before investigating the 
sources of knowledge. It shows its animus by demanding differ- 
ent proof in one department of inquiry from what it accepts 
without questioning in another. This is seen especially in re. 
quiring evidence for religious doctrines clearer and more forcible 
than what it is compelled to act upon in the common affairs of 
life, and thus it shows that the opposition results from hostility 
rather than insufficiency of proof. 

Doubt is used as a generic term, and comprehends all grades 
of unbelief from the lowest forms of arbitrary distrust to the 
highest as shown in agnosticism, which distinctly declares that 
nothing can be known and therefore nothing ought to be believed. 
The generic term is used for the reason that the temper which 
leads a man to distrust a fact before he has evidence against it, 
and especially before he has tried honestly to understand it, will 
inevitably lead him to reject whatever truths he opposes, no mat- 
ter how clearly they be proven. 

Man’s spiritual nature is sustained by knowledge as his body 
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is by food. The desire to know is native to the soul,* and exists 
in direct proportion to the capacity to receive. There must be 
something to satisfy the appetite in the one case as well as in the 
other, else it had not been implanted ; and the failure to receive 
the needful sustenance must prove fatal alike in both. Hence, 
as no body can be nurtured by a Barmecidal feast, so the spirit 
must languish if there be nothing on which to feed. In the 
search for this nourishment two prime conditions are, that it 
exist somewhere, and can be found provided it be sought in the 
proper way and place. These are assumed by all who investigate, 
and no sensible person would make any effort if either of these 
conditions were wanting. Spencer says: “ Every logical act of 
the intellect is a predication, is an assertion that something is, 
and this is what we call belief. * * Not only is the invariable 
existence of a belief our sole warrant for every truth of immedi- 
ate consciousness, and for every primary generalization of the 
truths of immediate consciousness—every axiom, but it is the sole 
warrant for every demonstration.” + The pursuit and employment 
of knowledge, which are the philosopher’s sole business, take for 
granted its existence, and that he has powers adequate to its dis- 
covery. Otherwise his strength is spent in beating the air; and 
instead of being wise, and the guide of his fellow man, he is the 
most ignorant and absurd of all. 

Belief and not doubt, assurance and not uncertainty, courage, 
not hesitancy, form the temper which is demanded of all who 
would make progress in knowledge, or be leaders in action. 
Doubt has no place in the investigation of any science, or the 
practice of art or handicraft. The inquirer may be careful of 
his data and guard his methods with vigilance, but he is fully 
assured that if he persists in the right course some discovery will 
reward his efforts. The care which he exercises is only the ex- 
pression of the sense of his own imperfections, and the necessity 
of improvement by self-culture; but in no case questions that 
there is truth in Nature, or that he has the ability to reach it ulti- 


*Aristot. Met. Book I. C. I., tavre¢ avOpwror rov eidévar dptyovtat pboer, 
t Herbert Spencer’s Psychology : p. 14; Ibid., p. 28. 
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mately. This effort in the search is a warrant for his belief. 
While he may distrust his particular method, this implies that 
there is some one which, if followed, will prove successful. 
When, therefore, he abandons one way of search because it has 
proved delusive, the true philosopher merely feels that he has 
eliminated one useless factor in his calculation; and in getting 
rid of a surd is, though hitherto unsuccessful, actually that much 
nearer the true goal. Hence Kepler was quite as confident of the 
existence of a planetary law at the surrender of each one of the 
nineteen invalid hypotheses as he was when he demonstrated the 
validity of the twentieth. 

Yet we are constantly told that Doubt is the only correct method 
of procedure in the march after truth. In proof it is asserted 
that men are prone to believe without evidence, and so build up 
baseless systems of religion and philosophy, which the world is 
ready to accept without questioning. And since it is so much 
easier to yield assent than to investigate—even for those who are 
able—while the majority of mankind have neither the ability nor 
the leisure to test erroneous theories, the sifting process of Doubt 
becomes imperatively necessary to expose error and elicit the 
truth. So much is said in praise of “ Honest Doubt,” and the 
thralldom of men’s minds under hoary errors and superstitions, 
that we might be led to think the only rational course for the 
human mind is to believe nothing at all, and, as a consequence, do 
nothing. 

Descartes, the father of modern philosophy, is often quoted as 
founding his Method on Doubt. He says that there came a crisis 
in his mental history when he began his life work anew by call- 
ing in question all his former beliefs and for the time being 
treating them as if they were false.* This he tells us he did in 
order to discover if there were any foundation which could abide 
all assault, and be universally accepted, on which he could build 
de novo, the structure of his philosophy. But from this very 
statement of his purpose, it is clear that in his procedure he was 
not actuated by Doubt, but by the firmest belief. This confi- 


*On Method, Part IV., Principles of Philosophy, I. 
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dence was shown by giving all possible odds to the adversaries of 
his method, yet feeling sure that after this surrender his position 
is still impregnable. Descartes’ attitude toward Doubt has been 
misunderstood or wilfully perverted by all who seek from him 
support for their unbelief. For underneath this assumed ques- 
tioning of his former beliefs, he has unshaken faith in the certi- 
tude of his mental processes. His temper of mind throughout 
this ordeal to which he subjected his powers was not uncertainty, 
but the fullest assurance that after Doubt had done its utmost 
there was a foundation on which he could forever rest secure. Hence 
in digging to lay his foundation of cogito ergo sum he assumed 
that far below the shifting surface of speculation and controversy 
there is a rock of Truth and this he has resolved to reach. 
Therefore, he could afford to throw aside his cherished theories, 
and for that time consider his previously acquired wisdom as 
straw and stubble, because he was absolutely certain that some- 
where in the depths of human consciousness there is a foundation 
which, if it can be reached, will be a place to fix his fulerum to 
move the universe of mind. Doubt, therefore, while apparently 
the actuating spirit of his method, was in truth the farthest from 
it. He set up a man of straw and knocked it over, and so 
proved that belief had power to annihilate his own Doubt. So 
far then from the preliminary process of Descartes giving color 
to the claims of unbelief, let it now be said, once for all, that it 
proceeded by a reductio ad absurdum to its complete overthrow. 

There is a world-wide difference between an overweening con- 
fidence that we know everything so infallibly that we cannot be 
mistaken in anything, and the view of the agnostic that we can 
know nothing. This tenet was held by Gorgias, Antisthenes 
and Pyrrho, from whose school of skepticism Hume, Hartmann, 
Clifford and their followers sucked all the living blood which is 
in their systems. The first named said with a naiveté truly re- 
freshing: “There is nothing in existence; but if there were, it 
is unknown ; and if there were and it could be known, it could 
not be explained to others.”* Though the Greek Pyrrho gave 


*Gorgias : In Mullach, Fragmenta Phil. Graec. I., 302. 
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the name to the boldest form of agnosticism, yet this doctrine did 
not take a firm root among his race. For Greek speculation was 
too thoroughly permeated with common sense, and dwelt too con- 
stantly in affirmative assumptions which mean something, to be 
content with fruitless negations. For the professed nescience of 
Socrates and his school was merely a foil to lure on the preten- 
tious wisdom of their opponents to display itself that their real 
ignorance might be the more easily exposed. 

But in modern speculation agnosticism has assumed large di- 
mensions. We have now a great crop of philosophers of 
nescience, who, ignorant of their true paternity, call Hume their 
father, and labor with signal success to prove that they do not, 
and cannot, know anything. In the world of chaos which they 
create they show that knowledge is impossible, since the cosmos 
was not designed nor made; that there are neither causes nor 
effects ; that there is no connection between volition and action ; 
that there is no mind separate from matter; and if there were, 
the one could not know or influence the other. Thus knowledge, 
other than “material consciousness of impressions ”—and what 
that may mean they do not tell us—is for us impossible. But 
let the agnostic estimate himself at his true value. He ought to 
know what this is better than any one else. But let him not 
measure the common sense of the world by the yardstick of his 
own valuation. Consistency would lead any one who holds this 
doctrine to do nothing but stifle the yearnings of his spirit to 
penetrate Nature’s secrets, and so repress every effort to grow 
wiser or extend his mastery. For, on his theory, the labor must 
be vain, and the soul grow weary by its fruitless exertions. We 
must not, however, expect consistency of unbelief. For then it 
must use the reasoning powers to show that there is no mind, 
and so to establish its position must take away the very ground 
on which it is compelled to stand when making its supreme 
effort. 

Again: Doubt is the direct reverse of the state of mind which 
is native toman. As achild he believes everything, and with an 
irrepressible curiosity reaches out in all directions to gratify the 
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desire for knowledge. The child’s nature is open to the recep- 
tion of information from every quarter, and with this temper it 
sets out on its mission of life. It suspects no deception, and 
never doubts until it experiences with sorrow the untrustworthi- 
ness of those who are older and should be its guides. The mind 
being created in harmony with the universe which gives veracious 
answers to all who have ears to hear, the child participates with 
its surroundings in that system which is regulated by truth. 
Acting on its native impulses, which are in harmony with this 
principle, it learns more during the first five years of its life than 
in all that remains, though this be prolonged to old age. For its 
entire course during this period is guided by insatiate curiosity, 
and is disturbed by no misgivings as to the truthfulness of Nature. 
Its bodily senses are fresh and in healthy activity. It reaches 
out feelers armed with an interrogation point in all directions. 
Each sense is trusted implicitly, and if its special information is 
qualified by that of another, the new witness does not prove the 
falsity of the separate sources of knowledge. The resultant of 
several forces, though not in the direction of either, yet combines 
in itself and shows the full effect of each. The child may be de 
ceived by sight at first in regard to the distance of objects, which 
it reaches out to grasp though they be far removed. But it still 
trusts its eye while correcting the apparent results of vision by 
the tests of the other senses. Mill says:* “There is no appeal 
from the human faculties generally, but there is an appeal from 
one human faculty to another ; from the judging faculty to those 
which take cognizance of fact and consciousness.” Hence, no 
number of failures shakes the child’s confidence in the veracity 
of its senses, or begets the absurd notion that nothing can be 
known. Nay, rather the mind is stimulated to fresh efforts by 
discovering the necessity of a wider generalization. Nature is 
found to be boundless in its extent, and each portion so joined to 
all the rest that no fact can be fully known apart from its rela- 
tions.t So the mind gradually learns to know itself as the di- 


* Mill’s Logic, p. 399, 8th ed. 
+ Plato, Timeus : 37, A. ate ovv ix tij¢ rabTob Kal tig Gatépov gicews Ex Te 
ovoiac x. t.2. Leibnitz Op. Phil. Ed. Erdmann, p. 466. 
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rector sitting at the helm of life, and correlating the forces which 
the senses supply for investigating the external world. Thus the 
inquiry goes on, each process correcting itself by a wider induc- 
tion of facts; but Nature is not charged with our previous mis- 
takes, nor are they made the obstacle to our subsequent progress. 
Hence, we see it is the constitution of the mind to have perfect 
confidence in the existence of objective truth, and the integrity 
of our powers, physical and mental, in its discovery. So long as 
these powers are in healthy action, that is while we let them work 
as Nature directs, there is no room to distrust the accuracy of 
their combined testimony. For when they are put in communi- 
cation with Nature she reveals her secrets. She is not conquered, 
it is true, except by obedience. Natura enim non nisi parendo 
vincitur.* But there need be no uncertainty as to her move- 
ments ; for when she is properly interrogated her responses are 
her secrets. Hence, the mind, whether acting on matter exter- 
nal to itself or directed within to its own processes, has no mis- 
givings concerning the existence of truth. It always feels sure 
that there is a way which leads to this, and that it is endowed by 
Nature with ability to find this road. 

The progress of the individual in childhood is the counterpart 
of that of the whole race. The child moves forward by the in- 
creased strength gained through each preceding step. The belief 
in the veracity of Nature and its own powers to interpret may 
not be apparent to itself. Nay, rather, it eats of all the fruits in 
the garden which are good for food because it is wholly un- 
conscious that there is such a forbidden tree as Doubt. The na- 
ture, as yet pure and uncontaminated by distrust, uses its powers 
without questioning, and finds its confidence abused only through 
the deceptions practiced upon its sincerity by others who have 
lost the simplicity of faith; But when the element of distrust 
enters it brings discord into the hitherto harmonious action of 
the mind. This is something foreign, having no right there, . 
and enters the paradise of childlike trust only to mar its beauty 


* Bacon: Novum Organum, Lib. I., 3. 
+ Theognis, 305-308. Ed. Bergk. 
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and stay its progress in the pursuit of truth. But there still 
abides, though in most cases unconsciously, the assurance that 
Belief is the normal state, and where this is heeded it gives peace 
and insures spiritual growth. For the child discovers that Doubt 
is confined to the communications with other men, and can have 
no place either in the responses of the mind when acting upon 
itself or the external world. That this unconscious action in 
childhood is the normal process is plain from what the mind does 
when it begins to speculate on its own modes of action, and so 
philosophizes consciously. Then the possibility of error is seen 
to arise from inductions which are false through lack of requisite 
care in judging from true premises, or such as are imperfect 
through slight investigation. Here the fact sought for is not 
made manifest because those leading up to it have not been fully 
apprehended, or their true significance has been perverted. As 
the child when he discovered that vision alone could not reveal 
the distance of an object, and, therefore, he was deceived until the 
sense of sight was supplemented and corrected by others ; so the 
philosopher learns that his first inductions, which are faulty, must 
be recast from a wider generalization, one which shall embrace 
the truth in more of its affiliations.* At each step up the moun- 
tain the prospect becomes wider, the objects more numerous, the 
distant points more indistinct through the intervening haze; but 
at the same time all that go to make up the panorama are real and 
could be discerned if our powers were increased and directed 
more intensely to each particular, so in the vista of knowledge 
which meets the gaze as the field of observation widens and fur- 
nishes more materials for our reflective powers. The methods of 
verification are precisely alike. The child corrects one sense by 
another; the philosopher subjects a notion about which he feels 
uncertain to the test of another power of the mind correlate to 
that which had the experience, and so verifies that which he has 
found, by his broadened view and sharper discrimination, was ac- 
cepted at first on insufficient grounds. What the child does in- 
stinctively and unconsciously the philosopher has now learned to 


* Mill’s Logic, p. 232. 
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do systematically and of set purpose. The method pursued is 
the same, the result reached alike, and the purposes, conscious or 
not, identical. 

But because the senses deceive us when they are not properly 
used, or, through lack of careful induction by the reason, false 
conclusions are often drawn, it is asserted by the skeptical that these 
sources are radically fallacious and cannot be trusted; that our 
minds swayed by custom or prejudice decide just as our inclinations 
tend, and consequently we have no reliable tests of knowledge.* 
The doubter points to the errors which have prevailed on the 
most clear and simple facts as a justification for believing nothing. 
Plato said long ago: “It is not hard to dispute, i. e., to doubt 
about a matter.”+ It is easy to offer objections which are diffi- 
cult to answer when the adversary desires to be captious and not to 
elicit the truth. For every truth of whatever sort is connected 
with all others, either directly or indirectly; both with facts 
which are known to some extent, but toa much greater with 
those which are wholly unknown. As the latter must be incalcul- 
ably more numerous to any mind which possesses less than infi- 
nite grasp, it is impossible to see a fact in all its relations. 
Hence any statement which is not self-evident must be proved 
by established data, and the evidence of these sought for in the 
way we arrive at all reasoned truth; that is, by an induction 
from facts admitted, and a deduction from accepted principles. 
If the case be of such sort that it cannot be demonstrated, we 
must determine from a balancing of probabilities. From the 
nature of the case, therefore, every truth which is in process of 
proof must be liable to objections, else it would be accepted at 
once and require no further evidence. Accordingly, he who 
chooses can always find some objection to everything that does 
not admit of demonstrative proof. And when an objection can 
be raised which with our present knowledge is insoluble, it is 
triumphantly claimed that this is fatal to the truth of that asser- 
tion which is obnoxious to this objection. And the irrational 


*Plato, Pheedo: 90. B. éreidéyv ric micrévon * * * péver. 
tThestetus, 158. D. réye auguobyrnoa: ob yarerdv. 
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course of the doubter consists in laying stress on the one objec- 
tion, while the multitude of cogent proofs in support go for 
nothing. For the existence of objections, even to all the clearest 
truths, except possibly those established through demonstration 
by means of abstract definitions, is inseparable from the limita- 
tions of human thought. Why all truths are not demonstrable 
or self-evident to us is the same as asking why man is not God. 
And why they cannot be attained without effort is not for us to 
inquire, because this is one of the secret things held in reserve by 
infinite wisdom. It is certain that truth is won, like everything 
else desirable, by effort and patient search, We may see a 
reason for this without knowing that it is the cause. Our life 
is evidently intended for discipline, the building up of character 
through the exercise of reasonable effort. Hence we get our 
knowledge for practical life always by separating the probable 
from the improbable, and accepting the preponderance of evi- 
dence as sufficient to claim our assent and guide our conduct.* 
And so the labor in building up character, either mental or moral, 
consists in the search for reasonable proof for our faith and prac- 
tice ; and he who wishes to continue without growth has the easy 
task of cavil, and thus justify his inactivity. He can show his 
power by suggesting objections which, if not answered, seem to in- 
validate the truth he impugns, but which, after a fact has been seen 
in its essential relations, are found to be wholly trivial. Accord- 
ingly the role of the objector is the chosen work of weak and wrong- 
headed men, with a view to bring themselves into a notoriety 
which they could not attain by any fruitful methods, while they 
shield their destructive purpose under the guise of free inquiry. 
Like the enemies of our government during the Civil War, 
_ every measure which thwarted their treasonable purpose was 
declared unconstitutional by those whose avowed object was to 
dismember the Union guarded by the Constitution; so these 
enemies of the truth, in their great zeal for its preservation, are 
perpetually worried lest a man who believes something may ad- 


* Plato, Phedo: 85. C. D. rdv yotv BeAriorov tin avdpwrivwn Aéyov * * * da- 
rrooevd Hvar, 
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vance arguments in support of his faith which admit of a possible 
objection. With the pretense of seeking truth alone, and pro- 
fessing to be actuated by uncommon fairness, they declare that 
they will believe nothing which cannot be demonstrated, and de- 
mand proof which is neither possible in the nature of things nor 
required by fair-minded men in matters of daily concern. While 
their ostensible purpose is to expose error, the greatest error of 
all is seen in a perverted temper which is predetermined to 
disbelieve. For the doubter has changed his nature, has de- 
parted from the only rational method of seeking truth. This 
“ freedom from prejudice,” as has been well said,* “is often an 
unscientific persistence in superficial opinion, and full of unripe 
conceits.” He does not hold his judgment in abeyance, waiting 
for convincing proof, for he has resolved in advance not to be- 
lieve and, therefore, will not be convinced. Hence his search is 
not for evidence, but for objections. It is not enough that he 
has no faith and wishes none, but he desires that the faith of 
those who are doing their good work in quiet assurance shall be 
destroyed. 

Opposed to this perverted temper, the believer stands in 
marked contrast. He finds when he awakens to consciousness 
in childhood an eager desire to learn, with exhaustless means to 
gratify his craving. He early discovers that information can be 
gained on every hand through the avenues of the senses, and the 
statements of those on whose care his helpless infancy taught him 
to rely. While he is endowed with a nature to believe every- 
thing and trust everybody, he feels himself in complete harmony 
with his surroundings. His senses and reason are adapted to 
gain information as plainly as the opening flower to receive the 
sunshine and the rain. - His eye is sunny, as Goethe says, be- 
cause it was made to see the sun, and it is a pleasant thing to see 
the light. External nature is mirrored in the internal glass of 
the soul. The undefiled spirit is prone to believe what is told it 
by those who are older and wiser than itself. The helplessness 
of the child, ere consciousness dawned, prepared the way for reli- 


* Ueberweg’s Logic, Eng. trans., p. 552. 
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ance on the statements made by those on whose care he was cast, 
as trustfully as the infant rests upon the supporting arms and 
cherishing bosom of maternity. For why should there be lack of 
confidence any more in accepting the statements of those whose 
province it is to give mental nurture in things above his capacity 
than in receiving his mother’s milk and the loving care of her 
hands? There never would be if those whose duty it is to instruct 
the young immortal were always faithful to that trust, which is the 
first dictate of humanity and the rightful claim of the dependent 
child. During that period in which the mind is almost wholly 
receptive there is not the least tendency to doubt except where 
the wilful falsity of others compels the child to act unnaturally. 
This is the first awakening of the mind to a real sorrow. And 
from this irrational distrust we must be converted, and once more 
have the child’s unquestioning faith before we can rightfully in- 
terpret the facts of nature or possess the temper fitted to enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven.* 

But with the advance of years a new source of information 
opens up. Gradually the mind awakens to a consciousness that 
it possesses a higher than merely receptive power. Man feels 
within himself a faculty of combining the mental impressions re- 
ceived through the senses, and by comparison discovers their 
agreement or differences. This faculty displays itself in two 
directions. The first logical act that man is fully conscious of or 
can comprehend is that he can view two judgments together, 
which are themselves the resultant of two, or perhaps all his 
bodily senses, tested by the judge sitting in mental chambers. 
From two of these judgments viewed apart from all others there 
arises a relation which itself becomes the object of thought. 
This, while derived from the conceptions compared, becomes a 
new factor of experience, and is an object of spiritual compre- 
hension as clearly and imperatively when presented before the 
mind and by the power of attention fixed there, as the material 
object grasped in the hand, held before the eyes, and apprehended 
by all the senses. The relations between these two mental im- 


* Matt., xviii., 3. 
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pressions is just as much a part of man’s acquired knowledge as 
the sensible impressions, and becomes the material for further in- 
tellectual modifications. For with this relation derived from the 
judgment touching these two impressions, the mind can combine 
another deduced in like manner, and another even any number 
that can be retained accurately in memory. These it can unite 
by fixing on any quality in which they agree or are analogous in 
some features, and continue this process until there is gathered 
a treasure of these relations. These are by the mind objectified 
and become the copies of the Platonic ideas, the true realities, 
which have an eternal existence in the mind of God. Again: 
From two or more of these ideas which have a common charac- 
teristic, the mind can deduce a new and more recondite concep- 
tion, and combine this with another; thus embodying a more 
subtle relation, rising continually to a higher generalization. 
While busied simply with the information given by the senses, 
the mind has nothing more than a string or series of impressions, 
having no connection but that of sequence, and distinguished 
merely by degrees of intensity. But now the conscious agent 
begins to acquire a store of reasoned truth. For the comparison 
of judgments enables the mind to fix upon their agreement or 
disagreement, and introduces a new factor which is as true and 
as real as the original judgments from which it was derived. 
Man finds that there is no limit in nature to this process, and 
none in fact but his own ability to discern and retain in mem- 
ory these relations. As in material things when he ascends a 
hill from which the prospect spreads out before him he is 
greatly elated with the wealth of beauty in which his senses revel. 
But as he mounts higher, and from a lofty height looks afar, he 
discovers that Nature widens without limit, and the sphere of 
knowledge accordingly, but that he cannot take in this con- 
stantly enlarging horizon. His intellectual powers feel their 
limitations and stagger under their load, even as do his bodily 
senses in contemplating the boundless wealth of Nature. But 
he all the time feels sure that beyond the reach of his intellect 
the universe of abstract truth is quite as rich and varied, and the 
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secrets it has to whisper as desirable to be known and as true as 
in the narrower ken which his limited powers have already mas- 
tered. He does not suppose that Nature ceases to extend where 
he is unable to follow. Nor does he suspect that the informa- 
tion which is there contained is not as true and as capable of 
being known, provided he could examine each part in detail, or 
had such increased capacity of comprehension as to be able to 
master it all at once. Were he to doubt the veracity of Nature 
in a place beyond or above his present grasp simply be- 
cause it is beyond his grasp, he would be false both to his men- 
tal constitution and his past experience. His first intellectual 
step was quickened by impressions made upon his senses, and the 
result verified by their acting in concert with his mind. The 
prior elements having been combined in the same way any num- 
ber of times produced the same result. As in the work of the 
physicist, every time he unites two elements of a known constitu- 
tion and in a given way, he gets the same compound; so in the 
laboratory of the mind the two clearly defined conceptions by 
being united create another, invariably the same, when the mind 
unites them in the same manner. Both elements are trustworthy, 
else the third could not follow as an invariable result. Thus 
under these high generalizations we compass a wider stretch of 
abstract truth than the intellect can grasp in its boundless ex- 
tent and variety of concrete elements. And in order to deal with 
such universal truths we employ symbols which stand for all that 
those signify, but are not analyzed and considered in all the de- 
tails which they embrace. Yet we are compelled by our mental 
constitution and the necessity for rapid work to rest upon these 
higher notions with the same unquestioning faith that we had in 
the elements of which they are composed, and which we could 
comprehend clearly when they were separately considered. 

Thus, what is seen in the intellectual cosmos, and which is 
near, becomes a voucher for that which is unseen and remote. 
Both the material and the spiritual rest upon evidence gained in 
the same way and believed in with equal faith. We cannot deny 
one any more than the other, nor distrust either without doing 
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violence both to present consciousness and past experience. For 
we have been taught incessantly that there is something beyond 
our powers at any time to reach and investigate.* But as 
strength has increased and we fully mastered that which came 
before us at successive periods, we found that it presented 
precisely the same features as that which had been observed 
heretofore. And hence we are equally sure that if we could, 
through an enlarged capacity, comprehend that which lies be- 
yond our present attainments, we would find the same condi- 
tions to hold good in what is as yet incomprehensible ; and so on 
without end. This is our search warrant of Faith, and armed 
with this we can serenely make our way through an infinity of 
space and eternity of time. 

There is, therefore, no defect in our mental processes, save their 
limitations, any more than untruthfulness in external nature. 
Her utterances are true because they are what she actually is, 
and can be understood by a mind which is equally veracious in its 
deliverances. But the mind is circumscribed in its action by cer- 
tain conditions which may be considered inseparable from any in- 
telligence short of omniscience. It is our destiny to know but 
in part that world in which we are placed, and wield but a small 
portion of that power with which we are connected. This is cer- 
tainly not our fault, nor does it make our knowledge false or the 
powers we can employ useless. Neither is it our misfortune, pro- 
vided the imperfection be turned to its proper use. If it be em- 
ployed as an incentive to the discipline of faith, of industry, and 
of carefulness to avoid mistakes, it becomes a powerful stimulant 
to improvement, growth and capacity for happiness. We find 
ourselves on a par with everything about us. For each thing is 
incomplete in itself, and can be understood perfectly only when 
viewed in all its relations. Each individual object is a part of 

*See Paulsen’s Metaph, p. 234. The limit of our wits is not the limit of ex- 
istence. The day-fly may think when the sun sets and its life ends with the 
coming of night : Now, all is over ; the light is extinguished forever and the 
whole world is sinking into darkness and death. Man, who has seen so many 


suns rise and set, ought to have learned enough to believe that the infinite 
contains possibilities and issues that are hidden from him. 
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something else; in one sense complete when viewed in its sep- 
arate use and purpose ; in another, incomplete, because connected 
with something beyond which is necessary to its full significance. 
The part just as truly is connected with the whole, nay, presup- 
poses it, as the whole does the part. The Here and the Now 
necessitate the Beyond and the Future; and it is contrary to all 
dictates of common sense to hold that there is a change of rela- 
tion at the dividing line, so that what is present with us is true 
and what is removed in space or future in time is false. We are 
compelled to think thus because the dividing line which separates 
the known from the unknown is constantly moving forward. The 
most advanced thoughts of to-day become the rudiments of to- 
morrow’s lessons. What is now obscure will soon be clear, so 
that what is deemed the farthest bound of human investigation 
will be the base of supplies for future learned expeditions. We 
instinctively feel, and science corroborates the idea, that Nature is 
boundless in her domain. Stanley may each day diminish the 
are marked “ Unexplored Region,” but the unexplored in the 
sphere of knowledge spreads out to infinity. And as the dividing 
line between the known and the unknown is constantly being 
pushed forward, it would be the height of absurdity to say that 
what is beyond the reach of present science is not subject to the 
same laws as that which is on this side, or that it will be mas- 
tered by different processes, or, finally, cannot be known. What- 
ever has been done thus far has been by implicit confidence 
in the veracious utterances of Nature as apprehended by those 
who have ears to hear. 

As the power of the mind increases and matures through con- 
stant activity, it finds that its function is not merely passive in 
the acquisition of knowledge, nor elaborative in combining the 
sense impressions by the reasoning process, and from them deduc- 
ing new conceptions.* The first data on which it acts seem to be 
gained exclusively through the senses, and the subsequent de- 


*Kant: Krit. der rein. ver. 1. 140. To vindicate this power of the mind 
was the special aim of Kant in his great work, Kritik der Reinen Vernunft. 
This author clearly saw that the pure sensationalism of Hume led to Pyrrhon- 
ism in philosophy, and made any religion impossible. 
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ductions, even the most abstruse, to rest ultimately upon them. 
But after a time the mind perceives itself to be creative and 
that it contributes from its native stores a full share of material. 
Doubtless this creative function is in activity much earlier than 
philosophers have been wont to admit, because of the difficulty 
there is in tracing the more recondite movements of the mind in 
childhood. For the elements of thought contributed by the 
senses are so blended with what the mind furnishes independ- 
ently that it is difficult to discriminate and assign what belongs 
to each. The ability to do this successfully involves such power 
as the child cannot be expected to possess before habits of reflec- 
tion are well matured. But when the mind is sufficiently ad- 
vanced to turn inward upon itself, and is taught to study its own 
processes, it discovers certain truths which cannot be the product of 
the senses nor be derived from the materials which they furnish.* 
This is a fact which can be successfully maintained in opposition 
to all the sensational philosophers from Lucretius to Biichner and 
Spencer. In fact, this truth is self-evident to any one who has 
no theory to support, from even a cursory examination of mental 
phenomena. For these data of intuition, or first truths, are not 
in the relations of external nature in such sort as to find their 
way through to the mind by any of the five gateways of material 
knowledge, but are already there in the chambers of imagery 
’ which the mind constructs for itself.+ They are its independent 
contribution to the process of knowledge without which sensations 
would have no coherence, and hence no unity, but have a separate 
impression each for itself. Sensationalism may utter its oracu- 
lar dictum: “ There is not anything in the intellect which was 
not previously in the senses,” and rest upon this as unanswerable. 
But Leibnitz, with the prerogative of genius, brushes away this 
fallacious shibboleth as though it were a cobweb by adding, “ex- 
cept the intellect itself.” That is, the mind existed as an active, 
self-originating power before it received any sense impressions. 
By its native vigor it discerns certain fundamental principles for 
* Kritik, Supp. XIII., Vol. I. Eng., pp. 430-1. 


+ Kr. d. L. V., L., 432. 
28 
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its own guidance which are called primary truths—data for think- 
ing—so called because they are necessary conditions of its own 
action, and tacitly assumed in every process by which the mate- 
rials of sense are elaborated in discursive thought. Whence these 
data come may be matter for questioning. Their source, their 
number, and the period they first appear, have been disputed. 
They may be like the wind which bloweth where it listeth, and 
while we perceive the effects, cannot tell whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth. Plato said they are congenital,* and, therefore, 
proved the soul’s pre-existence. For, argued he, we possess these 
ideas now ; we could not get them in this life through the action 
of our senses; and certainly there was nothing in the act or 
circumstances of birth which could furnish them. But it is more 
rational to hold that they are an integral part of the mind itself, 
and arise in consciousness as a product of mental growth ; that 
is, the development of the native powers of the mind through its 
own exercise.t They arise like the forces in Nature so gradually, 
their movement is so noiseless that their origin is not noticed un- 
til they appear full grown and ready for action. This at least 
we are certain in regard tothem. They underlie all the sciences, 
and in fact all the processes of the mind. And yet they do not 
present themselves to us formally until after the mind has arrived 
at full maturity in most or all of its processes. To some persons 
they never arise into consciousness and become objects of contem- © 
plation; albeit they underlie the activities of the most uncul- 
tured, and are by them necessarily employed in case they think at 
all. Their number and clearness depend upon the intellectual 
grasp of each person and as he is aided by culture, but especially 
by the analytic habit. While the bright child subsumes them in 
all his thinking, yet if one of these so subsumed were presented 
to him in the briefest and simplest terms he would scarcely com- 
prehend its meaning. But a time arrives when the mind having 
become fully conscious of its strength, and viewing subjects in 
their higher relations, discovers that the Cosmos is the antitype 


* Phedo: 75. B. C. D. 
+ Kant: K., Vol. IL., pp. 140-143; with Supp., XV., XVIII. 
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of the intellectual nature.* It awakens to a conception of the 
unchanging Idea typified in the structure of the rational soul and 
the works of physical creation, which both in a like manner ex- 
hibit themselves as the parts of a system arranged by Intelligence 
acting through Design. Thus we discover that.there is a real 
“relation between thinking and existence, an agreement between 
thought and the objects of thought.”+ This important thought, 
which is the constant goal toward which every subject of scientific 
inquiry is struggling, was grasped in its integrity, and expressed 
with his felicity by Schleiermacher when he said that “the con- 
tent of Logic must correspond with the content of Nature.” For 
the several forms of knowledge are necessarily related to the indi- 
vidual forms of existence; and so is system to the sum total of 
them all, or the orderly concatenation of them all. Kant says: 
“ The forms of thought which belong to us a priori, or independ- 
ently of all experience, are the basis of the apodicticity of 
knowledge.{ Now whether these ideas belong to the mind itself, 
and so are anterior to all experience, and even condition experi- 
ence as Plato and Kant held, or that they are merely derived 
from contact with external nature, as Mill and the sensational 
school teach—this much will be agreed upon by all, that the 
mind has the power to produce these ideas itself whenever the oc- 
casion is given to call them forth, and they are needed to com- 
plete its own action. We hold that they arise spontaneously in 
the mind, and are not conditioned by experience, but necessarily 
correlated with it, because they are parts of a system of infinite 
wisdom which embraces both what is subjective and objective to 
us, in one higher unity. And so when the fulness of man’s men- 
tal power is reached these first truths or axioms, both arise 
spontaneously, and are grasped, when presented to other minds, 
with wonder that they were never seen before. They arise at 
once without effort to discover them ; they are instinctively clear, 
though their full application may not then, or ever, even, be seen. 


* Plato : Timaios, 37 D. Q¢ dé xevnfév, x. 7. 2, 
t+ Ueberweg’s Logic, p. 533. Ibid., 540. 
t As quoted by Ueberweg, Logic, p. 533. 
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Their number is not the same to all men, nor to the same person 
at different times. The bright child would be sorely puzzled at 
an axiom of the calculus which a Lacroix had enunciated in 
transparent terms, and which, to his mind, while it conveyed a 
world of meaning, was self-evident. These truths, while they are 
universal in application and self-evident as soon as understood, 
in the extent to which they are applied expand constantly, and 
increase in number with the discursive power of the mind and 
the advance in knowledge in any particular science; but most of 
all with its general growth in every direction. They indicate 
more than any other data the mastery of the mind over itself.* 
For as truth is comprehended in its applications it becomes more 
and more self-evident, so that what was once difficult, and required 
the utmost stretch of capacity to master, now seems even rudi- 
mentary. To the mind of ordinary ability the Pythagorean 
problem, the 47th proposition of the 1st Book of Euclid, seems 
formidable at the first attack, and much weariness is endured in 
mastering the preliminary steps which lead up to that noble in- 
tellectual structure. But after a time the whole truth flashes 
upon the mind with the suddenness and clearness of lightning. 
The wonder is: Why was this not all seen before? Yet to 
Blaise Pascal the case was different. To him Euclid had been a 
forbidden book, through misplaced parental care. Afterwards, 
however, when better counsels prevailed, the father placed the 
book in the hands of the wonderfully gifted boy. He opened it 
at the first page, which he quickly turned over, with the remark : 
“ This is all clear!” Then he continued to glance at successive 
pages with the same remark until the whole book had been 
rapidly turned over. Thus the entire subject of pure geometry 
was to this extraordinary intellect self-evident, while by ordinary 
minds it is mastered with difficulty and after the exercise of 
patience. The highest truths of pure science were native to this 
master mind, even in childhood, without study or experience. 
For minds less gifted they arise to consciousness later and in 
smaller number. But still they are the conditions of all mental 


* Kant: Kritik, I., p. 435, 437. 
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action, and, whether conscious or unconscious, are a prerequisite 
to all reasoned truth. 

The mind furnishing these categories, and having acquired its 
materials for knowledge through the impressions of the senses 
tested by each other, proceeds to elaborate the combined product 
by the discursive faculty. Again, there is no limitation to its 
progress save by its limitations as a finite actor. For the exu- 
berant riches of Nature are boundless in two directions. She is 
infinitely minute, so that a lifetime could be spent, and profitably 
too, in studying the organisms found in a drop of stagnant 
water. She is infinitely great, so that no glass of the astrono- 
mer and no stretch of the imagination can reach her bounds. 
The mind itself, limited as it is in power, is practically inexhaust- 
ible as a field for investigation. The conditions of man’s being 
are such that he must begin by submitting himself to the laws 
of Nature operating in matter and spirit before he can work 
at all. Even then he must labor with industry, care and pa- 
tience. There is truth for those who will take the pains to search 
for it. That truth will still exist though one be too indolent to 
discover it, or too unreasonable to believe its existence. ‘ The 
objective interdependence between quantities, and between forms, 
exists in and for itself when not recognized by the subject. On 
this objective interdependence the physical processes rest, which 
exist independently of the knowing subject, and condition the 
possible existence of knowing subjects.”* Man does not consti- 
tute the measure of this truth as Protagoras said, nor do his 
categories, as taught by Kant, nor his idea, as held by Hegel, 
cause things to be as they are; but he has the power to discover 
and apply its measurements of everything so far as he will sub- 
mit to its conditions. His ignorance or disbelief of the truth 
surely cannot affect it, though disastrous to himself. He can 
never know all in any direction, since his powers are finite ; 
while objective nature is boundless. Whatever he has known 


* Ueberweg’s Logic, p. 282. 
t Plato, Theetelus: 151 E., tévrav xpnudtwv pétpov avOpwrov eivar, trav pev 
évtev O¢ soti—Twv dé ui) dvTwV O¢ ovK EoTiv. 
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thus far has been gained by placing himself en rapport with 
the objective realty as far as he could. Where he has failed the 
mistakes were his, while the verities belonging to Nature remained 
unaffected. What he knew at each successive step depended 
upon the truthfulness of the preceding; and his proper work 
has been to interrogate Nature in the right way, and hear ex- 
actly what she said in answer. His mistakes have arisen, not 
from the falsity of that he was trying to learn, its impossibility 
to be known, or the unfriendliness of some higher power through 
jealously of his advance in knowledge, but from the limitations 
of a finite creature who can have but partial knowledge of any- 
thing. All cannot be known, or clear, or reached at once except 
by Omniscience ; and therefore if we would know more than we 
do already we must believe in that to which we have not yet at- 
tained. 

Hence it is just as true in philosophy as in religion that 
faith is a saving power. It is that by which we live and move 
and have our being in the material world as well as in the sphere 
of morality. Without this confident assurance that the same 
laws prevail in the unseen as in that which has already submitted 
to our experience, everything in nature would be inexplicable to 
us. For unless we believed in the reign of law throughout all 
with which we have to do, and that the Cosmos, as its name de- 
notes, is regulated by trustworthy principles, no person would be so 
foolish as to investigate. He surely is irrational who gives his 
time and labor for that which offers no clew of regularity, or 
system embodying a definite purpose. But the man of science 
has unshaken confidence in the trustworthiness of his data in 
material things, however much he questions the existence of 
truth or system in things spiritual. Hence the doubter is ir- 
rational if he professes to be an agnostic, and inconsistent if 
he refuses to be governed by the principles of reasoning in one 
department of investigation which he is compelled to accept in 
all others. 

We have seen that there are first principles which embody the 
laws of Nature so far as these are understood ; that they underlie 
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all mental activity ; and that they are accepted without question 
because they are intuitively certain to the understanding. For 
what seems to all to be true, this we say is true.* The truths are 
independent of the reasoning process; they are the foundation 
on which it must rest in order to make further progress possible. 
As Aristotle says,+ “ It is absolutely impossible that there should 
be a demonstration of everything, for this process would proceed 
to infinity, so that there could be no demonstration whatever.” 
So there must always be a beginning beyond which we cannot 
go. We must have something on which to rest in mental action 
as well as in material things. We could not stand on nothing, 
even if we could get beyond the limits of the universe to find it. 
We stand on the earth in childhood and do not question or even 
think about our basis. Afterwards we learn that the earth itself 
is held in its place by gravity, which fixes it in its orbit around 
another point; and we may carry our investigations until we 
conclude there is nothing in the universe fixed or stable. Yet 
the earth is solid and a safe place to stand while we fulfil our 
day upon it. Even so the mind must have a standing place, and 
that is the faith which is born with us, and which we cannot 
put away without doing violence to our nature. We do not 
stand on nothing any more in the intellectual than the physical 
domain. So the doubter, even when he doubts, must have re- 
course to First Principles common to all, to support his position ; 
unless he escape somewhere away from the reign of law and the 
prevalence of intelligence, and there create for himself a world 
“ without form and void,” made after his own likeness. 

If it were possible for axiomatic truths to be proven they 
would not be first, but secondary, principles; and the reasoning 
process could be applied to them until something absolutely first, 
or at least first in relation to the mind which conceived them, 
was reached. There the mind must end its quest, and accept 
these as it does the action of its own powers, because these princi- 
ples and the mental powers are adapted to each other. It is 


*Aristol. Nich. Eth. X., 2, 4. 
+ Metaph., Book III., 4, 1006. 
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easy to see why they are accepted without questioning because of 
this adaptation, as the expression of the facts of nature, to the 
constitution of the mind. For without being false both to itself 
and to the constitution of external reality it cannot reject them. 
Were the mind at liberty to accept or reject axiomatic truths it 
would be in equilibrio, and, therefore, unable to do anything. 
Were it predisposed to doubt them it would reject all evidence ; 
and hence if it still had the power to act, its movements could 
only be directed by chance. And if it were false to its constitu 
tion in the interpretation of nature, it would be false to every- 
thing. But there is a natural instinct of belief as imperative as 
the desire for food, as instinctive as the vital processes, and this 
seizes on the data presented, and applying its powers to them 
makes progress. Thus faith in the domain of pure science, or rather 
in the fundamentals of all knowledge, is a necessary condition of 
progress from the elementary and most obvious beginnings to the 
most recondite investigations of the first philosophy. Without 
this faith there could be no advance because there could be no 
beginning from which to start. 

It is clear, then, that in matters of pure science the mind could 
not act on any other principle than belief in facts external to 
itself and in the veracity of its interpretation of them. For sci- 
ence presupposes an objective reality, to which the subjective 
knowledge is a counterpart. Both, therefore, must be trust- 
worthy in order to the existence of any knowledge, though the 
objective would as really exist without being known as if every 
fact of its constitution were investigated. That the mind may 
sometimes mistake the facts and err in its application of them to 
concrete cases is the necessary result of being finite, and, there- 
fore, of knowing but in part. Still, the grasping of a part of 
each truth gives assurance that the whole exists somewhere, and 
under proper conditions may be known. 

Thus there is a perfect analogy between faith in the intellectual 
sphere of man’s nature and the same factor in relation to his 
moral and religious character. The intellect, as we have seen, 
begins by believing what the senses convey to it, and ends by 
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resting with unshaken confidence in the results of its own pro- 
cesses. The truth of the conclusions demonstrates the truth of 
the premises from which they are drawn and on which they de- 
pend. Faith in man’s religious constitution begins in the same 
way by confiding in its moral intuitions. Without faith in the 
Unseen, that is in that which is above the present comprehension, 
there could be no life of the soul. There are certain first truths 
here just as clear and certain as in philosophy. Man instinctively 
believes in God, in a creative energy which devised the plan and 
completed the structure of the universe. For, without postulating 
an Almighty and Omniscient Power as a starting point, the mind 
has nothing on which to rest.* For whatever we see or appre- 
hend by any of the senses must have had some cause. The ma- 
terial world stands before us as an effect which, by the analogy 
of our experience, must have had an adequate cause; could not 
create itself, could not impress laws upon its own matter, nor 
exert any power to enforce them if enacted. The reverse of these 
negations must be true. For we find ourselves in a world of 
matter which is regulated, as far as we can follow its move- 
ments, by laws and a fixed order. When this regularity cannot 
be discovered we are still equally certain that it exists. For we 
have no other recourse than to judge of that which is beyond by 
that which is within our comprehension. 

Again: In all the operations of men we see the application of 
power, physical or intellectual, employed for a specific purpose. 
The fact that any person acts without design, has no method in 
his thought, stamps him as a madman or a fool. Our conduct is 
the analogue by which we judge other men, and the action of 
intelligence in the race the warrant for our extension of the 
same principle to all the Cosmos and to all the beings of which 
we can form any thought. The principle of anthromorphism, 
despite the ridicule cast upon it by materialistic philosophers, is 
the exclusive standard of judgment for us in every department of 
speculation. So we are compelled to believe that the same truth 
holds good throughout the universe which we see prevailing in a 


*Kant: Krit., II., 534-536. 
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part. We believe this because any other view is inconceivable. 
And “the inconceivability of its negation is the test by which we 
ascertain whether a given belief invariably exists or not. For 
our primary beliefs, the fact of their invariable existence, 
tested by our abortive efforts to cause their non-existence, is the 
only reason assignable.* Now it is perfectly absurd to say that 
one can conceive of a mode of viewing things totally at variance 
with all our thought processes. This we hold to be conclusive 
against the arguments by which the system of nature is held to 
be originated or continued by mechanical causation, undesigned 
development through survival of the fittest, or through chance. 
These theories all rest either on paralogisms or wilful sophisms, 
because they proceed by design to show that there is no design, 
and so attempt to conceive that which, on their own hypothesis, 
is inconceivable. Thus, according to Spencer, “a prophet of their 
own,” their case is ruled out of court. 

For we have never known anything to be effected without an 
adequate cause, nor without a distinct purpose, save when its 
author was mad. Applying this same principle — which we are 
compelled by our mental constitution and by all experience to 
admit — to the solution of the great problems of creation, of the 
government of the world, of man’s relations to that power which 
upholds him, together with the whole order of Nature of which he 
forms a part, we are forced to believe in a personal moral Gov- 
ernor of the universe. There may be difficulties which we cannot 
explain in the moral, just as in the physical, department of Na- 
ture. But if there were not, if all the phenomena were so simple 
and easy to be comprehended that we never found any obscur- 
ities, these facts would show that this moral system belonged to 
an order with which we can have nothing todo. For our knowl- 
edge in everything pertaining to this life is partial. It begins 
with elementary principles and continually expands in all direc- 
tions, but shows no signs of arriving at perfection. And while 
it is progressive it advances exactly in proportion to our submis- 
sion to the laws of our mental constitution as they are con- 


* See Mill’s Logic, p. 194, quoting Spencer’s Principles of Psychology. 
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ditioned by those of the material on which we labor. Nature, 
however, is perfectly inexhaustible, and so to finite comprehension 
the progress made in knowledge must always be by overcoming 
difficulties which present themselves at each successive stage. 
The great work of Butler’s Analogy is to show that if the two 
spheres of being are governed by the same Ruler, similar diffi- 
culties will naturally be found in each, and yield to investigation 
conducted according to the principles which prevail in each. 
But the devotee of science must believe that something which we 
call the external world exists, that he has powers suited to inves- 
tigate the phenomena which this exhibits, and that their secrets 
are yielded to those who diligently apply their powers to the 
search. Even so he who would know God, the Power which 
moves the moral and spiritual world, “ must believe that He is,” 
and that “those who diligently seek Him” will be rewarded for 
their search. 

Thus the same temper of mind is required in religion that is 
necessary for successful work in the domain of material nature. 
This is the normal condition of the healthy mind, the prerequisite 
for any progress, no matter in what department of knowledge. 
Hence we see again that nothing but a perversion of his funda- 
mental constitution can lead a man to doubt in either sphere. 
And there is really no more difficulty in believing the truths of 
religion, revealed or natural, than the first principles of phil- 
osophy. For each department in the last analysis rests upon 
data which, from the nature of the case, cannot submit to proof. 
For by regression the mind goes backward until it must rest upon 
some axiomatic principle as a last resort. As in the building of 
a house, however deep we dig, there must be a limit to the exca- 
vation, and upon the lowest stratum of rock reached the founda- 
tion must be begun, and from that the edifice arises. And when 
the structure is reared until it pierces the clouds, there is an al- 
titude reached at last beyond which it cannot be raised. For the 
architect is limited by the conditions of his material, which will 
fall of their own weight if the house towers too high, and by the 
powers of his machinery to lift them to their place. Besides, 
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his genius is limited in the application of such materials as he 
possesses. Just so in the processes of pure reason. We must fix 
a x00 ot@ somewhere. Euclid assumes his axioms as self-evident, 
and constructs definitions which cannot be denied without sub- 
verting the intellectual powers. Aristotle had his ten categories, 
and ultimate facts of generalization which underlie all forms of 
thought and reasoning. The Critic of Pure Reason assumes Space 
and Time* (to which we must add Personality, i. e., the Ego, 
Relation, Power and Design,) as fundamental postulates for his 
twelve categories, deemed indispensable by him for all reasoning 
but not susceptible of proof. The mind requires these data, and 
as soon as they are presented to the intelligence they are accepted; 
nay, we cannot reject them without stultifying our powers of 
thought. They are believed in implicitly, or rather cannot be 
doubted ; and the mind rests upon these as the special prerequi- 
sites in the several departments of investigation. Hence there is 
no question of belief or disbelief, of doubt or confidence. They 
involve a state of mind prior and more fundamental than either— 
if that be possible—underlying the very conditions of thought. 
They are absolutely indispensable to its exercise and presupposed 
in all mental activity. Hence Mill’s labored argument, in op- 
position to Spencer and Whewell, to prove that these first 
truths or axioms are a product of experience, is an evident 
paralogism. For no number of separate experiences could form 
a universal principle. Each experience stands by itself, and it is 
only by the native power of the mind that these could be general- 
ized into one. The general conception is not in the separate ex- 
periences, which must remain isolated until the conscious Ego 
gathers the individual impressions into the a priori unity which 
the mind furnishes as its part of the reasoning process. This 
Kant calls “the synthetical unity of apperception.”t 

Precisely the same argument holds good in our relations to the 
moral universe. There are certain postulates, such as God, duty, 


*Kritik, II., pp. 21, 27. 
tLogic, p. 194, et Seqq. 
tKritik, Sup., XIV., 216. See also, 215. 
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individual responsibility, sin and deliverance, which are necessary 
conditions of any system of ethics that embraces all the relations 
in which the spirit of man stands to the spiritual powers which 
environ him. Men may differ in the conclusions which they 
derive from these postulates. They may have clearer and more 
permanent, or more obscure and fleeting, conceptions of these 
primary truths of their normal nature. There may be all grades 
of apprehension from the savage who sees his divinity in his 
fetish, and whose idea of immortality may be a heaven whose 
sensual ingredients are the realization of the grossest passions ; 
but still he has those primary notions underlying and necessary 
to his subsequent thoughts when his spiritual nature is elevated 
by the teachings of Christianity. For he could not be taught 
nor elevated unless there was a basis of moral conception as a 
foundation on which to build. The degraded savage that he is 
believes in these with unquestioning faith. No doubt or mis- 
giving is ever entertained touching the reality of these funda- 
mental ideas. And as men rise in higher grades of intelligence 
and moral culture this is evidenced and measured bya more clear 
and precise conception of these categories of spiritual truth. But 
the categories of moral thought are as much exalted as the 
spiritual nature is above the material.* Not even a St. John 
or a Paul has fathomed any one of the sublime truths which he 
uttered, to the depth of its signification. Like everything in 
creation which mirrors but does not constitute them, they are 
inexhaustible in their signification, their comprehension and 
their application. These truths are the embodiment in logical 
form, fit to be apprehended by the human intellect, of that divine 
wisdom which is imparted to men in picture form “ by parables 
as they are able to receive it.” 

The laws of progression, knowledge and development hold good 
as far as man has tested them. If all could be grasped at once 
and so be perfectly known, man were already a god. Could he 
reach infinity of knowledge without effort he would have no dis- 


*See Arist. Nich. Ethic., I., 11, wovimdrepa: yap Kai tov éxvotnpov abrat doxoiv- 
Tat éivat, 
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cipline nor development of character. These two reasons are sat- 
isfactory to any fair-minded man, and quite sufficient to enable 
him to wait patiently for the revelation of future time and in- 
crease of spiritual capacity. Meantime, he performs his duty as 
he understands it, and finds that his knowledge thereof is ample to 
occupy all his energies. He finds himself in a world where there 
is much suffering and sorrow ; but, also, that these are the fruits 
of infringing those laws meant for the regulation of our conduct. 
He finds that these when obeyed insure our happiness, but can- 
not be broken with impunity. They stand as sentinels to warn 
before transgression ; they remain as executioners to punish when 
they have been violated. They have the power of an endless life 
and cannot be eluded or mastered—even as the laws of physical 
nature—but by obedience. Yet they are placable in that they 
afford encouragement to the penitent. For while the conse- 
quences of transgression do not cease immediately when the of- 
fender stops his evil courses, yet patient continuance in well-doing 
gradually obliterates their baneful results and rehabilitates the 
transgressor. Though at first view it may appear hard that full 
forgiveness and complete deliverance do not follow reformation, 
still, on closer ‘scrutiny, this is seen to be just and wholesome. 
For if the offence were fully atoned for as soon‘as it is aban- 
doned and sorrow felt for its commission, then the penal conse- 
quences of sin would be small, and, therefore, the warning 
against it insufficient. More is necessary to prevent men from 
being reckless. The inevitable connection between a cause and 
its effect must be seen working here as in all the world ; and that 
the lasting consequences of wickedness are certified to by Na- 
ture’s laws, according to which the conduct of reasonable crea- 
tures is to be guided and moulded. In this way men can see that 
rewards and punishment are a part of the scheme of government 
prevailing throughout the universe under which it is our destiny 
to live; but that forgiveness for offences and deliverance from 
their natural effects are, also, an equally essential part of the 
scheme. The law will not obstinately insist on its pound of flesh. 
While the misery of the world is confessedly great, it is not uni- 
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versal, nor irremediable through a blind mechanical application 
of law. So far from the universe being constructed according to 
the view of the pessimist, where all is as bad as it can be, and 
hence it is needless to interfere, the believer sees that there is a 
prevailing tendency to deliverance from sin and misery, and to 
the elevation of the race through obedience to the laws under 
which it was appointed to live. The laws which bring misery to 
man do so because they are disregarded. For they are expressly 
adapted in all their sanctions to secure his happiness, and so far 
as obeyed do effect this purpose. They insure his power for 
good, his capacity for enjoyment, and open a field for the reali- 
zation of all that is best and noblest in his nature. If fully 
obeyed they might not at once relieve him wholly from misery 
because they have been violated a long time, leaving their mark 
of condemnation on his nature both through the effect of the per- 
sonal corruption and the taint of heredity in his body and spirit. 
For he is born into the world with a constitution which is the 
joint product of those spiritual and material forces which made his 
parents what they were. And as he derived good qualities from 
them as the result of their obedience to the laws of their being 
and inherits the advantages of their social position, even so he 
derives ill qualities and disadvantages from the same source. 
Each factor arises from the absolutely true and certain sequence 
between action and character, which uniformity is the warrant 
for obedience and the sentinel to guard against transgression. 
But he finds, also, that there is a remedial tendency in the gov- 
ernment of the world. Though punishment treads on the heels 
of the transgressor, following through the third and fourth gen- 
eration, the salutary and remedial nature of the same law when 
obeyed extends even through thousands of generations, until ulti- 
mately it wears out sin and obliterates its traces. While the law 
of causality in material things is inexorable, so that no matter 
or force is lost, yet by the controlling energy of design operating 
through goodness, the tendency of evil to produce its like is 
stayed, and the government of the world is manifestly toward 
restoration. So while the law inflicting penalty for offence is in- 
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exorable as long as the transgressor persists in violating, it begins 
to yield when sin is abandoned, and relaxes entirely when virtue 
and holiness have become the fixed rule of life. 

In our daily experience we can see that these principles are 
valid wherever they are recognized and followed. If a man 
recklessly persists in doing wrong, he may escape for a time, 
though the laws governing society call for his punishment. But 
the culprit is sure sooner or later to be discovered if he persist, 
and his refuge of cunning, of wealth, or influence, to be over- 
thrown. And, if a man persistently means to do right, to live a 
life of purity, justice and charity, and thus do all the good in his 
power, though he may suffer from the evil surroundings in which 
he was born, or the malice of bad men among whom he is com- 
pelled to live, yet in the end his good conduct will be recognized 
and bear its legitimate fruit. Though in some cases these prin- 
ciples do not work out their proper results, so that the just perish 
under bad forms of society, and the cry of the oppressed rises 
apparently unheeded, yet this is seen to be contrary to those laws 
which regulate social life and control the destinies of the race. 
For these laws continue to work definite results just so far as 
their action can be observed. But the doubter would see all at 
once, or, in default, will know nothing. He points to the pres- 
ence of sin and misery in the world to show that disorder pre- 
vails, and that the universe could not be the work of design, or, 
at least, of a benevolent Creator. But he ignores the operation 
of moral laws, which are seen to work with constancy as far 
as we can trace them in our present stage of progress, yet require 
time to mature their fruits. As well requ‘re the perfected work 
of a year’s revolution of the earth in the season of spring alone, 
or the whole changes wrought by the great backward movement 
caused by the precession of the equinoxes, in a single century. 
When the moral laws are obeyed they tend to bring happiness ; and 
if retarded by the temporary hindrance of evil, the exception proves 
the rule just as in laws relating to matter. We know that there 
is some hidden hindrance to the full accomplishment of their 
proper tendency, and if we could follow this and see it in all its 
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bearings, we would discover that in the end its course is uniform. 
Tt is one of the strange contradictions in Nature, yet in a higher 
analysis one of her concords, that uniformity underlies and con- 
trols exceptions.* It is undeniable that so far as we can follow 
actions through their legitimate consequences, their results are as 
constant as the uniformity of material nature. Hence, we feel 
sure that they do not lose their character the moment they pass 
beyond our sight. 

When Le Verrier and Adams determined that, in consequence 
of some irregularities in the motions of Jupiter and Saturn, there 
must be another body yet undiscovered which caused these ap- 
parent disorders, they thus concluded because they had implicit con- 
fidence that the Newtonian laws of gravitation prevailed through- 
out the planetary system. In natural things they judged the 
unseen and unknown by what had been already seen and tested. 
The man of science, because he discovered perturbations among 
the planets which could not be accounted for by the laws of 
gravity, did not jump at the conclusions the doubter does from 
apparent disorders in the moral world, i. e., that its laws are not 
constant, or only hold good so far as they have been observed. On 
the contrary, he believed where he could not see, and made even the 
exception the clew to lead him out of Nature’s labyrinth. Pre- 
cisely so in the laws regulating man’s moral character and the re- 
wards of his conduct. While we can trace their action they 
hold good. We see their tendency interfered with so that it 
does not do its work. A case arises which we cannot follow in 
all its bearings because it is removed beyond the sphere of our 
present knowledge. As the astronomer can calculate the path of 
the comet whose period is known when it cannot be seen, by 
reference to that segment of the conic section within his observa- 
tion, even so the believer in a system of Divine government can 
tell the consequence of virtue or sin after their sphere of action 
has been removed from his sight. We do not hesitate to predict 
that the course of those comets which move in hyperbolas and are 
said to never return, will, with the advance of science, be found 


* Pascal : Penseés, II. 7, Ed. Havet. 
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to move in a regular orbit which submits to calculation, and that 
after long ages they will come back in a coérdinate and visit 
this solar system again. And so of the problem of sin, in its 
origin, the stumbling block of theodicy up to this time. In the 
fulness of time the discords will be found to be concords in the 
government of Divine Intelligence. We must not then, from what 
we know already, conclude that the laws of rewards and punish- 
ments cease their action just at the point where, from the condi- 
tions of our imperfect powers, we cannot trace them. That were 
absurd in itself, contrary to our deepest consciousness, and against 
the entire sum of our experience. 

No better proof could be asked to show that Doubt is irra- 
tional in the matter of religious teaching than this. The man 
who in scientific investigations accepts certain first principles as 
settled, and from these goes forward trusting to the uniformity 
of nature and the certitude of the reasoning process, at once 
shifts his position and says: “Nothing can be known because 
there is nothing fixed and certain in the constitution of his moral 
nature.” To this preposterous assertion ready heed is given by 
those who will not come to the knowledge of the truth, “ who love 
darkness rather than light because their deeds are evil.” And 
his action, in proceeding contrary to the present tendency of things 
though he should doubt and be unable to know the final outcome, 
shows still further his irrationality. For as Kant well says :* 
“Although, in the absence of good sentiments, a man may be rid 
of all moral interest, enough remains even thus to make him fear 
God and a future life. For nothing is required for this but his 
inability to plead certainty with regard to the non-existence of 
such a being and of a future life.” 

Thus we see that in every sphere of knowledge and every 
degree of intelligence from the first dawn in childhood up to the 
farthest investigations in pure science or the most recondite 
speculations in philosophy, Belief, and not Doubt, is the charac- 
ter of our mental action. This is alike evident among the untu- 
tored savages and the most refined sons of men. It appears 


* Krit., IL, 712. 
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-with the first dawning of intelligence in the child, and underlies 
or is assumed in the profoundest reasonings of matured thought. 
It thus has the warrant of semper ubique, and in actual prac- 
tice no proof in opposition. The mind moves spontaneously ac- 
cording to this principle, and by unconscious action exhibits its 
true nature. To doubt, to disbelieve, or by whatever name 
we call that temper of mind which dominates the agnostic—so 
far as he is one—has no place in the normal and healthy action of 
the intellect. If anything can be considered proved by the com- 
bined action of mankind in every possible variety of culture 
progress, age of the human race, in a word by universality, it is that 
the mind naturally believes in the truths of an external world of 
matter, of an internal world of spirit, of the mutual influence of 
these on each other, of the trustworthiness of its own processes in 
becoming acquainted both with itself and with external nature. 
It proceeds on the possibility of arriving at a measure of truth 
sufficient for its uses in every matter pertaining to its present 
and future welfare; matters which press upon its attention, which 
will not be put off without some solution, and which, when an- 
swered by the best light attainable, give us rest in the present 
and hope for the future. 








| 
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Il. 


THE NOTION OF MERIT IN THE HISTORY OF 
THEOLOGY.* 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The English words merit and demerit are now generally used 
in a moral sense, signifying the moral quality of an act, or rather 
of the disposition and character manifested in an act. Merit, ac- 
cordingly, is moral excellence; demerit is moral turpitude. The 
words involve a necessary reference to the idea of freedom, which 
is inseparable from the notion of the moral. This is evident from 
the fact that they are applied only to the acts and to the charac- 
ter of human beings in possession of their proper faculties. Ani- 
mals, infants and idiots are neither capable of merit nor of de- 
merit. In this moral sense merit is entirely a personal quality. 
It is inseparable from personality, and is, therefore, not transfer- 
able from one person to another. Nor is it capable of being 
measured in terms derived from the world of impersonal things 
and commodities. 

But, as used in theological literature, the term merit has a sense 
which, though allied to the moral, is yet essentially different from 
it. This theological sense, however, is more directly connected 
with the etymological signification of the word. Merit, meritum, 
is from merere, to deserve, to earn wages or reward ; like the 
soldier who is said to merit his stipend, or pay, for which he renders 
the state an equivalent in service. Merit, then, is the quality of 
a work by virtue of which it establishes a right to compensation. 
It is the claim to reward acquired by some voluntary performance 
or service which is of value to another. He who renders to an- 

* Literature. Harnack’s Dogmengeschichte, Vol. III. Ritschl’s Rechtfer- 
tigung und Versdhnung, VolI. Catechism of the Council of Trent. A series of 
articles by Dr. Herman Schultz, in the Theologische Studien und Kritiken, for 


1894, on Der Sittliche Begriff des Verdienstes und seine Anwendung auf das Ver- 
stindniss des Werkes Christi. 
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other a valuable service which he is under no legal obligation to 
render, thereby acquires a merit or title to reward, which the 
other is bound to repay. The primary notion of merit, accord- 
ingly, belongs to the sphere of legal and juridical relations. A 
work is meritorious when it is not obligatory, and when it pos- 
sesses a measurable value, which may be compared to other 
values. It involves no merit, for instance, when a father pro- 
vides for his own children, for this he is bound to do, according 
to the law of nature; but when a man serves another with food, 
to whom he is under no obligation, he establishes against that one 
a legal claim to reward; and this is merit in the primary sense 
of the term. The notion of merit is thus comparable to the 
notion of wages, which can be measured in terms of money or of 
other commodities, and which can be transferred from one subject 
to another. 

This idea of merit came into Latin theology, in connection 
with the notion of satisfaction, from the time of Tertullian on- 
ward. It was derived from the practice of the Roman law. It 
was a principle in Roman law that in certain circumstances a 
legal obligation could be discharged by a meritorious perform- 
ance which was not equal to the obligation, but which he to 
whom the obligation was due was content to accept in lieu of it. 
This principle prevailed especially in the sphere of private right, 
while in the sphere of public right its application was more lim- 
ited. An injury to the person or property of another could be 
made good either by repairing it or by making satisfaction. This 
idea was expressed in the maxim: aut solvere, aut satisfacere. 
The debtor must either pay or he must make satisfaction. To 
make satisfaction, accordingly, was not to pay the penalty of a 
violated obligation. The penalty came only in case satisfaction 
failed to be made. And the satisfaction could be made by any 
meritorious performance which was regulated by law and calcu- 
lated to content the mind of an injured party. In some cases a 
mere apology, or the payment of a small fine, would be a suffi- 
cient satisfaction. And satisfaction could be made by persons 
other than the offender. Any service which would have consti- 
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tuted a claim to merit where no legal obligation existed would 
become satisfaction for such obligation where it did exist. 

This theory of satisfaction by means of meritorious perform- 
ances early gained entrance into the Church, and was applied es- 
pecially in the relations of the Christian life of its individual 
members. It was not at first the work of Christ that was ex- 
plained by the application of this theory. Christ’s work of re- 
demption was not regarded by early Christian thinkers, either 
Greek or Latin, in the light of a meritorious satisfaction rendered 
to God. His death was regarded sometimes as an antidote 
to death, and, especially in connection with the resurrection, as 
the opening of a new fountain of spiritual life in the human 
world, and sometimes as a transaction with the devil, whereby 
the latter was forced to surrender his hold upon human souls ; 
but it was not, previous to the time of Anselm, apprehended as 
a satisfaction to the law or honor of God. In the sphere of 
Christian life, however, the idea of satisfaction gained wide prev- 
alence at an early time. Sins committed after baptism were 
supposed to demand satisfaction in order that they might be for- 
given; and it was for this reason, as will be remembered, that 
Tertullian opposed infant baptism. And the means of satisfac- 
tion must be performances which would establish a claim to 
merit in case no sins had existed. They can, therefore, not be 
performances of the ordinary duties of life. This thought may 
be made plain by an illustration. Suppose a man has commit- 
ted some civil offence against his neighbor, say, by wantonly de- 
stroying some property. Now this offence can not be made good 
by afterwards observing the ordinary duties of morality ; for 
these every man is under obligation to observe every moment. 
The offender must do something out of the ordinary line of mor- 
ality in order to make satisfaction. He must pay a fine, or he 
must do some especially meritorious thing which he would not 
have been under obligation to do but for his offense. 

Now the same legal and juridical relation which holds be- 
tween the citizens of the Empire was supposed to hold also in the 
kingdom of God, and even between the Ruler of that kingdom 
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and His subjects. Suppose, for instance, that in times of perse- 
cution Christians sinned by offering sacrifices to the images of 
the Emperor, or by denying the faith, or by delivering to the 
flames copies of the Christian Scriptures. This was an offence 
for which satisfaction must be made. It would not be correct 
to say that such an offence must necessarily be punished ; for the 
punishment of it might involve the destruction of the offender. 
But the offender is to be saved; and, therefore, something must 
take place which is less than the infliction of punishment, and by 
which the punishment may be warded off; that is to say, satis- 
faction must be made. Now, such satisfaction can not be made 
by discharging the ordinary duties of Christian life; for these 
duties Christians are at all times bound to discharge, and the 
discharging of them, therefore, pays no debt. The offending 
Christian, therefore, in order to make satisfaction, must do some- 
thing that is not obligatory, and something that shall please God 
as much as the offence has displeased Him. This necessity of 
satisfaction gave rise to the idea of penance, and to the peni- 
tential system which still prevails in the Catholic Church. The 
most meritorious performances for purposes of satisfaction are 
prayer, fasting, almsgiving, virginity and martyrdom. There is 
merit in fasting, because fasting is not a universal duty. So it 
is with virginity. An honest and chaste life in wedlock has no 
merit; but the voluntary abstention from wedlock, for the 
pleasure of God, is a meritorious service which God is bound to 
reward. The degree of merit belonging to such services is meas- 
ured by their magnitude, and this is determined by the difficulty 
of their performance and the intensity of love which attends that 
performance. Such merit may be in excess of that required by 
an individual for his own salvation, and the benefit of it may then 
be extended to others. The belief prevailed already in the time 
of Tertullian that the merits of the martyrs could be thus ex- 
tended. Tertullian did not share this belief, but it maintained 
itself nevertheless, and in course of time became the established 
doctrine of the Church. We thus see how early were established 
the fundamental tenets of Latin theology, including the doctrines 
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of counsels of perfection, of supererogatory righteousness and of 
indulgence. These doctrines all have their basis in the theory of 
merit which Latin theology inherited from the practice of the 
Roman law. 

Anselm, of Canterbury, in the eleventh century, was the first 
to apply the theory of meritorious satisfaction to the redeeming 
work of Christ. He regarded the suffering and death of Christ 
as a sacrifice to the wounded honor of God, of such infinite value 
that God is bound thereby to grant the salvation of all those who 
live according to the law of Christianity. Anselm’s theory 
stands in intimate relation to the ideas of German law and to the 
development of the penitential system of the Latin Church. To 
the German law was due the notion of the infinitude of the guilt 
of human sin, which requires an infinite satisfaction. In German 
law offences against persons were rated according to the dignity 
of those offended, while offences against property were judged ac- 
cording to the ability of the offender. Every man had his price 
fixed by law, and the punishment for homicide varied according 
to the rank of the person slain. Apply this principle to the re- 
lations between God and man, and it follows that sin, which is a 
violation of the honor of the infinitely great God, must involve 
infinite guilt, requiring a satisfaction that is greater than all that 
is not God. Such a satisfaction was the death of Christ, which 
was meritorious because it was not obligatory, and which was of 
infinite value because of the connection of the human nature in 
which it was achieved with the infinite nature of God. The sur- 
render of the infinitely valuable life of the God-man was an offer- 
ing that pleased God more than he was displeased by the fact of 
sin. This was its merit, which God was bound to reward. But 
inasmuch as Christ needed nothing for Himself, being as God 
in possession of all good, the only way in which He could be re- 
warded was to transfer His merit to others who needed it and 
upon whom He was pleased to confer it. 

This conception of the transferability of the atoning merit of 
Christ had long been anticipated in the system of penance which 
prevailed in the Church. It was an accepted principle that 
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penance could be performed by one person for another. Just as 
the wages which one person has earned by his labor may, by his 
consent, be paid to another, so the merit acquired by penance, if 
the person having acquired it does not himself need it, may be 
set to the account of another who does need it. In some of the 
ecclesiastical constitutions of the time it is ordained that a person 
may procure for himself the benefit of a seven years’ fast, by 
getting first twelve men to fast each three days, and then seven 
times one hundred and twenty men to do the same. This con- 
ception likewise was in harmony with the principles of Germanic 
law. According to German law the members of a tribe or clan 
could make atonement for each other. According to primitive 
ideas generally the moral unit, the subject of moral desert, is not 
the individual, but the tribe or clan. One member of a tribe 
may be held responsible for offences committed by another, or the 
whole tribe for the offences of an individual, as the whole of 
Israel was held responsible for the sin of Achan; and so also one 
can make satisfaction for another, and free him from the conse- 
quences of his conduct. Thus the idea of the transferability of 
merit was current everywhere in the mental world to which 
Anselm belonged, and it was but natural that he should apply 
this idea to the explanation of the central mystery of redemption. 

Anselm meant to show the necessity of an atonement. Hitherto 
the work of Christ had generally been regarded as a convenient 
arrangement, but not as the only possible method of redemption. 
Anselm proposed to demonstrate, even to the understanding of 
pagans, that God’s wounded honor could be satisfied only by such 
an infinite sacrifice. The necessity of the atonement had its 
ground, not in the opposition of the divine and human wills which 
need to be reconciled, but in an opposition of the divine attributes 
of justice and mercy. The divine justice must be satisfied in 
order that mercy may be able to perform her office. Anselm’s 
theory, however, does not regard the suffering of Christ as in its 
nature penal. Christ did not suffer the punishment which was 
due to human sin, and so pay the debt; but He did something 
that averted that punishment. There was no punishment at all 
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in the case. God did not punish Christ, and Christ assumed no 
punishment. God is satisfied by the voluntary death of Christ ; 
which is not a suffering of the divine wrath, but a sacrifice of 
such transcendent merit, that it can not be compared at all to any 
measure of sin, and causes God far more pleasure than sin caused 
displeasure. Anselm’s theory, though based upon the juridical 
conception of merit, is not a theory of substitution, in the strict 
sense, or of vicarious punishment. Hence also it is not a theory 
that pledges the actual salvation of individuals, or makes in- 
dividual effort superfluous. What Christ has accomplished is 
only a meritorious sacrifice that makes possible the salvation of 
those upon whom its benefits are conferred. The theory, accord- 
ingly, leaves room for the Augustinian doctrine of predestination, 
and for the doctrine of limited atonement as held in later times, 
as well as for the doctrine of justification by human merit, which 
was the current doctrine of the Church. The satisfaction of 
Christ merited for sinners the grace—gratia prima, or gratia 
gratum faciens—which enables them to merit the forgiveness of 
sins and the possession of eternal life. Human salvation, accord- 
ingly, is from first to last a work of merit rather than of grace. 

This is the prevalent theory of salvation in the theology of the 
Scholastic age. Individual theologians modified it at different 
points, but, so far as its essential principle is concerned, it is the 
same in all. Abelard, for example, denied Anselm’s doctrine of 
satisfaction. He held that the suffering of Christ is a proof of 
God’s love toward us, and a most effective means of awakening 
in us love to God ; which love then is the source of the merit by 
which we are justified and saved. Peter Lombard, the Master of 
Sentences, teaches that no one obtains eternal life without merit- 
ing it, and that the chance of doing this is confined to the pres- 
ent life. After death no merit can be acquired. The present 
life, therefore, is in all cases decisive of eternal destiny. No one, 
however, can know, in this life, without special revelation, whether 
or not he possesses merit enough to be saved. But the painful 
uncertainty thus created can be relieved by one availing himself 
of the merits of others. Indeed the merit of the whole Church 
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is at the service of any one who will use it. In Thomas Aqui- 
nas there are genuine evangelical conceptions of God’s relation to 
man, which would logically exclude the notion of merit. The 
inequality between God and the creature excludes any legal rela- 
tion of right, and leaves room only for a relation of reason and 
equity. No creature can gain any merit in relation to God which 
the latter is bound in right to reward. And yet Thomas accepts 
the doctrine of salvation by merit. He holds that God has so 
willed and ordained that eternal life can only be gained by means 
of merit; although merit itself, so far as men are concerned, is 
possible only as the fruit of grace; while grace, again, is pro- 
cured by the merit of Christ. Christ’s merit alone possesses the 
character of meritum de condigno, that is, merit in its own in- 
trinsic nature and worth ; while human merit is only meritum de 
congruo, that is, merit in relation to the good will and pleasure of 
God. But it is God’s pleasure that eternal life should be granted 
only on account of a bonum meritum which bears some propor- 
tion to the value of eternal life. Man, says Thomas, can attain 
the end of his existence only by his own voluntary action. Other 
creatures reach their end by an activity which is not strictly their 
own, and hence they can have no claim to reward. But man’s 
acts are his own; and it is fitting, therefore, that he should get 
something for them—a reward that shall be proportionate to 
their magnitude, or to the amount of force and love expended in 
their production. While God, then, can not properly be our 
debtor, yet He owes it to Himself to pay the merit which we pos- 
sess, and which we have acquired through the grace which Christ 
has merited for us. 

The above distinction between merits of condignity and merits 
of congruity was completely effaced in the teaching of Duns 
Scotus. In fact Duns Scotus’ conception of the nature of God 
and of its relation to the moral idea is inconsistent with the 
notion of merit in any form. Good is not something that has its 
ground in the eternal nature of God, but only in His will, which 
might be otherwise than it is. There is, therefore, nothing in 
the nature of God that would bind Him to reward the good 
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deeds of His creatures. And there is nothing that is intrinsic- 
ally meritorious. The meritorious is only that which is accepted 
ad premium reddendum—for the purpose of being rewarded. 
Whatever God wills to be meritorious, that is meritorious with- 
out any regard to its intrinsic character. Even the merit of 
Christ is worth only what it is accepted for—tantum bonum pro 
quanto acceptatur. The atonement is only an arbitrary arrange- 
ment. It was only because it so pleased God in the absolute 
sovereignty of His will that He resolved not to be reconciled to 
sinners until there should be accomplished on earth a work of 
obedience that would be more agreeable than sin has been disa- 
greeable. If God had been so disposed, He might have forgiven 
men their sins and saved them by a mere act of His sovereign 
will, without any atonement at all. This theory, which at first 
view seems so unfavorable to the doctrine of merit in any real 
sense, in fact served, practically, greatly to increase men’s confi- 
dence in that doctrine. It was easier to believe in the efficacy of 
acts of penance, such as fasting, almsgiving, making pilgrim- 
ages, kissing images and repeating prayers, if men were assured 
that all morality is without foundation in the nature of things, 
but has its ground merely in an arbitrary will. If that will 
chooses to accept such acts as meritorious, and to attach to them 
inestimable rewards, there is nothing in this to violate any abso- 
lute moral order, for in fact there is no such order. And that 
such is the will of God men were assured by the infallible teach- 
ing of Holy Mother Church. 

This was the theory of Christianity that was wrought out into 
the immense system of penance which belonged to the pre-Refor- 
mation Church, and which still maintains itself in its essential 
features in the Roman Catholic Church of our own time. There 
are four fundamental ideas which enter into this theory of Chris- 
tianity and give color to the whole conduct of the Christian life. 
The first is the idea that the relation between God and man is 
primarily a legal relation. The rule of God’s judgment in rela- 
tion to men is believed to be the juridical notion of merit. Men 
get from God only what they deserve—what they have acquired 
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a legal claim to by their works. This rule is not overthrown, but 
rather established, by the doctrine of the Council of Trent, Sess. 
VL., cap. XVI., that “the bounty of the Lord towards all men is 
so great that He will have the things which are His own gifts to 
be their merit.” For, while in this way the gifts of God are re- 
ferred to the divine grace as their ultimate source, still the rule 
of their distribution among men is the legal notion of desert. A 
second fundamental idea of the Roman theory is the notion that 
the meritorious achievement of the Christian consists of a sum 
of single transactions, each one of which has its particular 
worth and counts for so much in the divine judgment. In the 
judgment, then, the question will not be what a man is, but what 
he has done, and how much he has done. It is true that one ele- 
ment of value in a meritorious work is the loving disposition, 
charitas, which prompts it ; but, after all, the criterion or ground 
of judgment is not the disposition, but the work in its independ- 
ent, isolated form. The aim of Christian endeavor, accordingly, 
must be, not the formation of character, as an organic whole of 
moral achievement, but the multiplication of meritorious works 
whose sum-total shall be sufficient to procure eternal life. A 
third fundamental idea of this theory is the distinction in the 
life of man between a moral and a super-moral sphere, in the 
latter of which only merit can be won. In the ordinary life of 
the world, to which apply the common precepts of morality and 
religion, there is no room for the achievement of merit. There 
is no merit in the performance of a duty, whether towards man 
or God. But there is a realm to which the notion of duty does 
not extend; it is the sphere of perfection, whose precepts are not 
commands but counsels, evangelical counsels. For instance, it 
‘is not a duty that a man should take upon himself the monastic 
vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, or that he should 
undergo fasts and vigils. These things are not commanded in 
the moral law; they are only commended by the counsels of the 
Gospel ; hence he who does them does more than God requires of 
him ; and this establishes a merit which God is bound to reward. 
In proof of this idea appeal is often made to the words of Christ 
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to the rich young man in the Gospel (Matt. 19:21), “If thow 
wouldst be perfect, go, sell that thou hast and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven ’’—a good illustration of 
the way in which the sound or letter of Scripture may be made 
to kill the spirit. The fourth idea of the Roman theory, finally, is 
the notion of works of supererogation, which may be transferred 
Jrom one person to another. If it be true that the fruit of the re- 
ligious life consists essentially in the multiplication of meritorious 
works, of which each one possesses its separate value, then it will 
follow logically enough that it may be possible for one person to 
acquire more merit than he needs, and that he may dispose of the 
surplus for the benefit of others. Now the merit of Christ was 
all supererogatory, and forms the foundation of a treasure which 
is continually added to by the supererogatory righteousness of the 
saints, and which is at the disposal of the Church for the benefit 
of those who merit it, that is, practically those who are able and 
willing to pay for it. This is the foundation of the theory of 
indulgence, with all its un-Christian practices. Thus from the 
idea of a legal relation between God and man, involving the 
notion of merit, to the doctrine of indulgence there is a complete 
chain of logical sequence. 

It was the abuses growing out of the doctrine of indulgence 
that first aroused the indignation of the Reformers and led them 
to question the doctrinal and practical infallibility of the Church. 
And, as the notion of merit formed the logical basis of the doc- 
trine of indulgence, that notion became one of the first objects of 
attack. The Reformers rejected the notion of merit in its rela- 
tion to the Christian life. They denied the theory of counsels of 
perfection and of supererogatory righteousness. They said, men 
can acquire no merit in relation to God, so as to put God under 
obligation. The process of salvation cannot be a legal transaction 
between God and man, but only a divine operation having its 
source in the free grace of God. _ Men are saved by grace, not by 
merit. To the Roman theory of salvation by merit the Reform- 
ers objected that this doctrine would leave men forever uncertain 
of their salvation. If a man’s salvation depends upon the multi- 
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tude of his good works, then he can never be certain that he has 
done enough, and his salvation must always be in doubt. This 
consequence the Roman Catholics freely admitted. Certitude of 
salvation, they said, it is not possible for a man to reach in this 
life, except by special revelation. Moehler even remarks that he 
would feel uncomfortable in the presence of a man who should 
claim to be entirely certain of his salvation, and that he would 
suspect some diabolical influence to be lurking in such enthusiasm 
(Symbolics, §20). But the Catholics also maintained that the 
painfulness of such uncertainty could be practically overcome by 
resorting to the treasury of merit which is in the keeping of the 
Church. If you are in doubt whether you have done enough to 
secure your own salvation, you have the’ privilege of availing 
yourself of the superabundance of merits of which the Church 
disposes, and which, if you manage rightly, will follow you even 
into the intermediate state and will sensibly shorten the process 
of purgatorial purification. But the Protestants also objected to 
the Roman theory of salvation by merit, that it is derogatory to 
the honor of Christ. Luther says that “the word merit is a 
shameful word and spoils everything in religion.” And the Augs- 
burg Confession says, Art. X-X.: “He that trusteth by his works 
to merit grace doth despise the merit and grace of Christ, and 
seeketh by his own power, without Christ, to come unto the 
Father.” To this, however, the Catholics replied that, instead of 
depreciating the merits of Christ in this way, we in fact enhance 
their value; for our merits are but the effect and fruit of the 
merits of Christ—a proposition to which it was difficult for the 
Reformers, from their standpoint, to make any effective reply. 
The fact is that the Reformers weakened their case, and failed 
to make a decisive impression upon the Catholic mind, by allow- 
ing the principle of merit to be valid in relation to the work of 
Christ. Thereby they put themselves on the legal and juridical 
standpoint of their opponents, and simply assumed the appear- 
ance of willful opposition to its logical consequences. In fact, 
the Protestant theory of redemption, instead of radically over- 
coming the legal doctrine of merit, was itself based upon an ex- 
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aggerated apprehension of that doctrine. For the merit of 
Christ was now supposed to consist in the full and formal pay- 
ment of the penalty of human sin. This was no longer the 
Anselmic theory of satisfaction. It was a theory of vicarious or 
substitutionary punishment. The Anselmic theory, having 
never taken much hold upon Catholic theology, was entirely dead 
in the time of the Reformation, and the Reformers were hardly 
aware that on the old basis of merit they were in fact rearing a 
new theory. According to Calvin, “Christ appeased God by 
suffering the punishment to which we were exposed * * * the 
burden of condemnation, from which we have been relieved, was 
laid upon Christ.” (Inst. II., XVIL,IV.) And this is what Calvin 
means by the merit of Christ. “I assume this as granted,” he 
says, “if Christ has satisfied for our sins ; if He has sustained the 
punishment due to us; if He has appeased God by His obedi- 
ence ; in a word, if He has suffered, the just for the unjust—then 
salvation has been obtained for us by His righteousness, which is 
the same as being merited.” (Inst. II., XVII., II.) Ursinus 
says: “Christ suffered that which we were bound to suffer to all 
eternity. * * * His suffering is equivalent to everlasting punish- 
ment, yea it exceeds it.” (Com. Heid. Cat., p. 214.) This is the 
doctrine of the Heidelberg Catechism in its original German 
form, as well as of other Reformed confessions.* And on this 
point the teaching of the Lutheran Church is at one with that of 
the Reformed. The Lutheran dogmaticians teach with one 
voice that Christ merited salvation for us because, by His active 
and passive obedience, He did and suffered all that we were 

*In the English translation of the Catechism this doctrine has been some- 
what softened by substituting for the German word Bezahlung, payment, wher- 
ever it occurs, the English word satisfaction ; which may be explained in an 
Anselmic sense, although this was not the sense of the authors of the Cate- 
chism. This change occurs in questions 1, 12, 13, 14, 16, 40, 42. In all these 
places we have Bezahlung in German, and satisfaction in English, while the 
Latin varies between solutio and satisfactio. The Tercentenary Edition in this 
respect follows the common version. The word Genugthuung, satisfaction oc- 
curs indeed in the original language of the Catechism, as in questions 56, 60, 
and 61 ; but it is evidently used in the sense of payment, and conveys the idea 


that the merit of Christ consists in His having suffered all the pains and 
penalties which were due to human sin. 
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bound to do and suffer. But there is this difference between the 
Lutheran and Reformed doctrine that the former, agreeably to 
the theory of the communicatio idiomatum of the two natures, 
insists that the subject of the redeeming merit is not the God- 
man in respect of His human nature, but in respect of His divine 
personality. For the Lutheran theologians argued that Christ, 
as to His human nature, was under the law and owed to God all 
that He did in the way of active obedience, at least. Therefore, 
as to His human nature He could not acquire any merit for the 
benefit of others, and His saving merit must consequently belong 
to the divine side of His personality. This view involves the 
conception that God merited something of God, which whoever 
can may comprehend. 

Thus, then, it was the common teaching of the Reformers that 
the merit of Christ, acquired by His active and passive obedi- 
ence, was a full equivalent of all that man deserved in the way of 
punishment, and a fulfillment of all that was required of him in 
the way of righteousness. Human sin was all imputed to Christ, 
and he suffered its penalty. His suffering was the execution of the 
judicial sentence which the divine judgment pronounced upon 
human sin, and the exhaustion of the divine wrath. It was not 
merely the offering of a meritorious satisfaction for human debt, 
but it was the full payment of the debt. The atonement is a ju- 
ridical transaction between God and Christ, the same as in the 
theory of Anselm; but the merit of it is conceived as quanti- 
tatively equal to the damnation deserved by sin, and therefore as 
absolutely sufficient for the salvation of all men, or, at least, ac- 
cording to one theory, for the salvation of the elect. Justifica- 
tion, therefore, is wholly a juridical process, wherein the merit of 
Christ is set to the account of the sinner who believes, that is, 
accepts this arrangement. The merit of Christ needs not to be 
supplemented by any human merit. And human works can pos- 
sess no merit; not for the ethical reason that they are all involved 
in the system of duty to which every man is subject, but for the 
reason that they are all imperfect and defiled by sin. A sinless 
being might, perhaps, be able to acquire merit which God would 
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be bound to recognize, but not so one that is a sinner. Man can 
do nothing to earn his salvation. As between God and man sal- 
vation is entirely a gift of free grace. God, indeed, has been 
paid for it by the merit of Christ; but man has done nothing to 
merit it, and can do nothing but accept it as a gift of divine 
mercy. 

On this point of justification and salvation without personal 
merit the Reformers, according to their custom, appealed to 
Scripture. They set aside the traditional teaching of the Catho- 
lic Church, which had prevailed for ages, and refused to be 
judged by any authority but the Bible. What, then, does the 
Bible teach on the subject? In reply to this question it must be 
admitted that there are numerous passages in the New Testament 
which seem to imply the idea of merit, or at least of reward. 
The New Testament adopts the view current at the time in Jew- 
ish thought that good works do receive a recompense. In the 
Synoptic Gospels Jesus repeatedly gives expression to this view. 
It appears in the Sermon on the Mount. All the beatitudes im- 
ply it. Jesus says to those who are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake, “Great is your reward in heaven.” And only those are 
said to enter into the kingdom of heaven “ who do the will of the 
Father,” and whose “ righteousness exceeds that of the scribes 
and Pharisees.” To sell one’s goods and give to the poor is to 
“ have treasure in heaven.” All real almsgiving, true praying 
and right fasting will obtain a recompense from the Heavenly 
Father. (See Matt. 6: 4,6,18.) The cup of cold water given to 
any one in the name of a disciple will not fail to bring its reward. 
(Matt. 10: 42.) And the criterion by which men will be approved 
or condemned in the Day of Judgment will be the works of mercy 
which they have done or not done to their brethren. (Matt. 25: 
31, 46.) We find the same view in the writings of Paul. The 
Apostle speaks of a “ reward” which he expects for his faithful 
labor in the ministry of the Gospel. (See 1 Cor. 3: 8,14; 4: 5; 
9: 17,18.) He says, moreover, that we must all appear before 
the tribunal of Christ, “that each one may receive the things 
done in the body” (2 Cor. 5: 10); and that “he who soweth 
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sparingly shall also reap sparingly, and he who soweth bountifully 
shall also reap bountifully.” (2 Cor. 9: 6.) Thes ame view pre- 
vails also in the Epistle of James, where it is said that the endur- 
ance of temptation ensures a “crown of life” (1: 12) ; in the 
Epistle of Peter, where it is said that God “ judgeth according to 
each man’s work” (1 Pet. 1: 17); and in the Apocalypse, where 
we are taught that the dead who die in the Lord are blessed “ and 
their works do follow them” (14:13). These and similar passages, 
it must be admitted, do teach the doctrine that our good works 
obtain a reward, in the sense that they somehow condition 
our blessedness. This was acknowledged, too, by the Reformers ; 
but they said, “ This reward comes not of merit, but of grace.” 
(Heid. Cat., qu. 63.) That answer had already been given sub- 
stantially by Duns Scotus, who made all divine reward to depend, 
not upon the intrinsic worth of human works, but upon the arbi- 
trary pleasure of God; and there is at least this truth in it that 
the blessedness of eternal life is not strictly measured by the sum 
of our works; but, as we shall see further on, it expresses after 
all not the whole truth involved in the passages of Scripture 
quoted. 

In opposition to the doctrine of salvation by merit which the 
Roman Catholic deduces from these passages, the fact is to be 
noted, in the first place, that this view is wholly contrary to the 
writings of St. John. According to the Gospel of John men are 
saved by faith in Jesus Christ. We have here, first of all, that 
classic sentence which contains the whole Gospel as in a nutshell : 
“God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on Him should not perish, but have 
eternal life” (3: 6). When the Jews asked Jesus what they must 
do to work the works of God, the latter answered, “ This is the 
work of God, that ye believe on Him whom He hath sent” (6: 
26). The Christian’s life-work, upon which his whole salvation 
depends, then, is but one organic act, namely, the act of faith in 
Jesus Christ. Not the sum of merit resulting from the addition 
of a multitude of works, but the one work of faith is the ground 
or principle of human salvation. And that this is the real teach- 
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ing of Jesus also in the Synoptic Gospels will appear from the 
fact that the two representations, under which He most commonly 
set forth the relation between God and men, totally exclude 
those legal conditions under which only the possibility of merit 
could arise. The first is the representation of fatherhood and 
childhood. God, in the language of Jesus, is a Father ; men are 
His children. But between father and children there can be no 
relation of merit. The child can in no circumstances first earn 
the father’s love; and no father deals with a child according to mere 
rules of law. The second representation under which our Lord 
sometimes presents the relation of God and man is that of master 
and servant. But no servant, in the ancient sense of the term, 
could acquire any merit in relation to his master. He owed his 
master all his services; and there was, therefore, no chance for 
him to put the master under obligation. He was only a doddo¢g 
dypetog, an unprofitable servant, when he had done all that he 
could do; for he had only done his duty. (Luke 17: 10.) His 
master might reward him for faithful services; but such reward 
stood only in the free will of the master, and was in no sense 
forced by the law of merit. And this is a figure of the relation 
of God and men. God cannot be bound by any human per- 
formances. His gifts are gifts of grace, not of legal right and 
obligation. And that this was the real view of St. Paul also ap- 
pears when he says that we are saved, “not by works of right- 
eousness which we have done, but according to the mercy of 

. God.” (Tit. 3; 5.) The same view also underlies St. Paul’s great 
doctrine of justification by faith. The very pith and marrow of 
that doctrine is the idea that the divine act of pardon is not pur- 
chased, but free. It is not of debt, but of grace. 

What, then, is the real teaching of the New Testament in re- 
gard to the relation of good works to human salvation? In what 
sense do such works procure reward? In this sense, we think, 
that they are conditions of the formation of character, while 
character is the very essence of salvation or of blessedness. Per- 
fection of character, being what God wants us to be, is the swm- 
mum bonum, the highest good for man ; and this is to be achieved 
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only through moral action or conduct. The doer of good works, 
therefore, is blessed in his deeds, not because the value of these 
deeds is measured out to him in moments of bliss according to 
some legal standard, but because, in the way of reflex action, 
these deeds help to shape his character and thus determine his 
capacity for bliss. It is in this way, and in this way only, that 
men’s works do follow them when they die. Every good work 
which a man may do will impress its stamp upon his character. 
In this way a man becomes what he does. He who does well be- 
comes good, and he who does ill becomes evil. Thus a man’s 
works will help to fit him for the blessedness of eternal life. They 
who have never fed the hungry or clothed the naked have never 
formed the moral disposition that would enable them to be blessed 
in the eternal kingdom of God, and therefore can not enter that 
kingdom. Eternal life, then, will not depend so much upon the 
multitude of good works which a man has done as upon the 
character which he has formed by means of his moral * action as 
a whole. Between good works, as so many separate quantities of 
merit, and eternal life there can be no commensurability at all. 
Suppose, for instance, that a certain number of good works—the 
bestowment of a certain number of dollars in alms—could pur- 
chase a certain duration, say, a hundred years, of blessedness in 
heaven ; how many like works, then, would it take to purchase 
an eternity of blessedness? To ask such a question shows the 
untenability of the whole conception. It is not the sum of works 
which a man kas done that determines his reward or his condition 
in eternity, but his disposition and character. It is the worth, 
not of the works that have been wrought, but of the personality 
that has been formed, that is the object of reward. And this 
reward comes not as an external gift or possession, but as an 


* To avoid misunderstanding we remark here that, when not otherwise indi- 
cated, we use the word moral in a wider sense than that usually expressed by 
the word morality. Morality, as generally used, connotes an antithesis to 
religion as well as to nature ; moral or the moral, to nature or the natural only. 
The moral is whatever is accomplished through the agency of reason and will, 
and therefore includes religion as well as morality. To worship God is as 
much a moral act as to give alms. 
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internal condition and state. Like moral action itself, it is 
dynamic and organic—the organic manifestation of moral life— 
not something legal and juridical. 

But if this be the correct conception of the relation of good 
works to salvation, it becomes plain at once how impossible must 
be the notion of a transferability of their effects, or their merit 
in a true moral sense, from one person to another. The wages 
earned by a day’s labor may, if the laborer so decides, be applied 
to the benefit of another. Here we are in the sphere of material 
and legal relations, in which merit as an exchangeable and trans- 
ferable commodity is possible. But the character produced by 
moral action, and the happiness springing from such character, 
are not thus transferable. The laborer who allows his wages to 
go to another, for the purpose of keeping him from starvation, 
gains a character, a merit in the moral sense, and a satisfaction, 
which are all his own, and which cannot be given to another. 
Scripture, while it uses the term reward in a popular sense to 
describe the effect of moral action, knows nothing of the idea 
that the reward earned by one person can be transferred to an- 
other person. The title to reward, in the Scriptural sense, is an 
inseparable quality of the person by whom it has been earned, 
and can not even be alienated by him. I can not set my virtue, 
my character, my happiness to the account of another who is 
totally unlike me. I can, if I am a good man, help another man 
to become good and happy. I can do this by the exertion of 
moral power in the way of action or suffering. I can live myself 
into another’s life, and so cause him to become like me. But I 
can not loan my character and my moral well-being to any one 
else. Neither can God reward another for what I have done, or 
for what Iam. Every moral subject must be the architect of 
his own character and fortune. God, of course, must be the 
eternal ground and presupposition of all moral goodness. No 
creature could be good but for the grace and for the loving care 
and discipline of the Creator. Hence also in relation to the 
Creator no creature can lay any claim to merit at all. And 
neither can the character which one creature has woven out of 
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the love of the Creator and out of its own moral action be taken 
from one and set to the account of another. Every one must 
work out his own salvation, not by a series of extra-moral or 
super-moral performances, but by the common means of moral 
activity for which God creates the will and furnishes the power. 

Thus, then, in the doctrine of salvation, that is, the doctrine of 
the work of grace in man, the theory of merit breaks down at 
every point. But can we adopt one principle in the doctrine of 
salvation, and an opposite principle in the doctrine of redemption, 
that is, the doctrine of the work of grace in Christ? Can we 
deny the notion of merit in regard to man’s relation to God in 
general, and accept it in regard to the relation of Christ? This 
is what the Reformers did. They said men are not saved by 
their own merits at all, but only by the merits of Christ. But in 
saying this they left the idea of salvation to rest upon the jurid- 
ical and legal conception upon which their opponents supposed 
it to rest. Salvation is still of merit—not of grace, but of debt. 
Instead of a moral and vital process in man, it is essentially a 
legal process outside of man; only instead of being carried on 
directly between God and man, it is carried on between God 
and Christ in man’s behalf. For whether we adopt the Anselmic 
theory of satisfaction or the sixteenth century theory of penal 
suffering, in either case we have the notion of merit as the com- 
mon basis of our theological thinking; and Christianity will 
become for us essentially a system of law, a lex nova, as the 
Scholastics were wont to say, instead of an order of grace and 
life. And this manner of thinking has largely prevailed in our 
orthodox systems of dogmatics until a comparatively recent time. 
In some it prevails still. And it shows itself especially, in ordi- 
nary religious speech, in the way of repeating traditional formu- 
las whose meaning is for the most part no longer understood by 
those who use them. Such formulas occur in hymns and prayers. 
“°Tis by the merits of thy death, the Father smiles again,” we 
have been singing. And we pray to be forgiven, and to be 
saved, for the sake of Christ’s merits. Is this consistent with 
our denial of the theory of merit in the doctrine of salvation? 
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Is it consistent with the ethical principle of personality, with the 
Scripture doctrine of divine grace, and with the teaching of the 
creed concerning the forgiveness of sins? It implies either that 
salvation is merely a juridical and not an ethical affair, or that 
moral conditions and qualities are purchasable and transferable 
things—a conception which is ethically impossible, and which, if 
clearly understood, would shock the most delicate Christian con- 
science of our time. 

But it may be said that questions of this kind must be settled, 
not by an appeal to conscience, but by an appeal to Scripture. 
Without now expressing an opinion as to the validity of this prin- 
ciple, let us ask, then, what does Scripture teach on this subject? 
Does it teach that the work of redemption is a vital-moral act of 
grace in humanity, or that it is a meritorious satisfaction to the 
honor of God, or that it is a penal suffering of the curse of God 
upon the sins of mankind? In the latter case it would be diffi- 
cult to see why all mankind should not be saved, and why any 
conditions at all should be required in order to salvation. If the 
debt which man owed to God has been fully paid, it is difficult to 
see why the justice of God would not be bound to admit the sal- 
vation of all men. And it is difficult also to understand how 
men could be required to forgive each other their trespasses as a 
condition of obtaining forgiveness from God, when in fact God 
Himself exacts payment before He forgives sin at all. (See Matt. 
6: 14,15.) To this, however, the reply may be made that any 
plain teaching of Scripture is not to be invalidated by any logical 
consequences that may be drawn therefrom. Without endorsing 
the principle involved in this reply, we ask, then, do the Scriptures 
plainly teach this doctrine of legal redemption by the merits of 
Christ? Certainly not in so many words. If this view is in the 
Bible it is there only by implication. It has been commonly sup- 
posed, indeed, that it is implied in the fact that the suffering of 
Christ is frequently represented in the sacrificial terminology of the 
Old Testament. Christ, it is said, gave Himself up for us an 
offering and a sacrifice to God (Eph. 5: 2); the Church has been 
purchased with His blood (Acts 20: 28); and Christians have 
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been redeemed from the vain manner of their natural life by His 
precious blood, as of a lamb without blemish and without spot 
(1 Pet. 1: 18,19). But this fact would prove the theory in ques- 
tion only if it could be shown, first, that the New Testament 
writers used this terminology strictly in its old Testament sense, 
and, secondly, that that sense was the idea of vicarious punish- 
ment. Neither of these conditions can be established. The Old 
Testament ritual was a shadow only, not an image or definite 
counterpart of New Testament realities. But the sacrifices of the 
Old Testament were not representations of penal suffering. The 
victim was never supposed to suffer, either in fact or in figure, 
the punishment which was due to the offerer. The element of 
atonement consisted neither in the pain suffered by the victim 
nor in its death, but in its blood, or life, which was presented be- 
fore God as a covering of sin. The death of the victim was in- 
cidental only to the obtaining of its blood, and with that blood 
atonement was made. The essence of atonement, then, was in no 
sense an execution of vicarious punishment.* And the Christian 
counterpart of those Old Testament offerings, the atonement made 
by Christ, may therefore not be regarded as consisting in a pay- 
ment of the penalty of sin in a legal sense, so as to discharge 
ipso facto the guilt of others. 

But if Christ did not suffer to pay the penalty of human sin, 
wherefore then did He suffer? That, of course, is too large a 
question to be adequately discussed in this article, which has al- 
ready grown to more than sufficient length. And, besides, 
our task, which was simply to show the untenability of the theo- 
logical notion of merit, has been accomplished. We may take up 
the positive meaning of the vicarious sacrifice in some future 
article. Meanwhile, for the sake of relative completeness, we pre- 
sent a few additional thoughts on this subject. It is a mistake to 
suppose that all suffering is penal, just as it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the highest good is pleasure ; and the former mistake is 


*See Oehler’s Theology of the Old Testament, Clark’s edition, Edinburgh, 
Vol. I., pp. 409-419, and Vol. II., pp. 29-60. On this subject all students of 
Old Testament Theology are now substantially agreed. 
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probably closely connected with the latter. All human life and 
progress are conditioned by pain and suffering, quite apart from 
any possible influence of sin. The pains of birth and the pains of 
toil are illustrations. In the moral world the same conditions 
exist and are intensified by the presence of sin. There is here 
much vicarious suffering ; and this is often the means of moral de- 
liverance and progress. The possibility of this is to be found in 
the law of solidarity which pervades humanity as a whole as well 
as its smaller groups. In consequence of this law the members of 
a group may suffer the outward consequences of each other’s sins, 
and such vicarious suffering may have the effect of morally puri- 
fying and elevating the community. And it is the best members 
which usually suffer the most. Such vicarious suffering is not 
penal, for it possesses none of the elements of punishment. So 
far as the sufferers at least are concerned, it is neither retributive, 
reformatory, nor preventive. The missionary who dies at the 
hands of the savages whom he has come to save is not paying the 
penalty of their sins, but he is performing an act of love and of 
moral devotion which may afterwards tell upon the life of those 
savages and help to make them new men. Love is the regener- 
ating principle in the moral world, and the essence of love is sac- 
rifice. Why this is so we do not know, unless it be because God 
is love. But we do know that the noblest results in human life 
and history are achieved by the vicarious sufferings which are 
born of the love of great natures. And we never suppose that 
between such results and the sufferings by which they are 
achieved there exists any relation of merit. The hero’s suffering, 
who saves his people on the field of battle, does not constitute a 
merit by which he purchases from fate the people’s welfare. And 
so the suffering of Christ, who faced all the hatred and endured 
all the misery of the world’s sin, in the fulfillment of His divine 
mission of love, does not constitute a legal merit by which he pur- 
chases from God our redemption, but a moral dynamic, by which 
He breaks in us the power of sin, brings our will into union with 
the will of God, and enables us to live a new moral life. Neither 
is it ever represented as merit in the Scriptures. It is never said 
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that we are saved for the sake of Christ’s merits, or that sins are 
forgiven for the sake of his merits. There is only one passage in 
the English version of the New Testament, namely, Eph. 4: 32, 
in which it is said that sins are forgiven for Christ's sake, and 
this is a mistake that has been corrected in the Revised 
Version. The original reads: “forgiving each other, as God 
also in Christ forgave you.” Christ is here represented, not as 
the meritorious cause, but as the medium of the divine forgive- 
ness ; and Christians are exhorted to follow the example of God, 
which could hardly be supposed to mean that they are always to 
insist on satisfaction before forgiving each other any fault. 

Still, in a moral sense, it is doubtless true that we are forgiven 
and saved for Christ’s sake. In 1 John 2:12 it is said that 
“sins are forgiven for His name’s sake”—a phrase which repeat- 
edly occurs in the Old Testament in regard to the motive of Je- 
hovah’s gracious dealings with Israel; where the name denotes 
the revealed nature and character, or the revealed personality of 
Jehovah Himself. The name of Christ, then, as the ground of 
salvation, is Christ Himself revealed and accepted by faith, or 
Christ in the believer. (Cf. Meyer in loco.) Christ, who learned 
obedience and was made perfect through suffering, is the ground 
of forgiveness for us, and the author of our salvation. Hence, 
the relation of His work and suffering to our salvation is not a 
juridical relation, such as could be expressed by the term merit, 
but a vital-moral relation. Christ performed no works of super- 
erogation which are now set to our account in a legal way. He, 
like other men, did no more than His duty, and could do no more. 
His duty as head of humanity, however, was different from that 
of any other man ; and by the faithful performance of it, and 
being obedient unto death, He was made perfect as a Son, and 
became the author of eternal salvation to all that obey Him. He 
is this, however, not in a legal and juridical sense, but in a 
moral and dynamic sense. “The atonement,” says Fairbairn, 
“works in the universe as the manifest and embodied judgment of 
God against sin, but of this judgment as chastening and regener- 
ative rather than judicial and penal.” (Place of Christ in Modern 
Theology, p. 482.) 
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The legal idea of salvation by merit as a transferable and 
purchasable commodity has long since been given up in Christian 
ethics. It offends the Christian conscience, because it violates 
the Christian idea of personality. The idea that one person can 
be punished for the sins of another, or that one can be made 
morally happy by having set to his account the virtue of 
another, is an impossible idea in modern ethical thought. But 
the idea that the Christ as the revelation of the divine life, and 
love and righteousness in personal human form, can be an infinite 
source of morally regenerating and quickening power for men, 
is an idea that is consonant not only with the teaching of Scrip- 
ture, but also with our daily moral experience. And that idea 
expresses the reality of which the medieval doctrine of merit, 
which, as we have seen, was not derived from Christian sources, 
was meant, but utterly failed, to be a true interpretation. To 
that idea, now, it is the duty of Protestant dogmatics, and espec- 
ially of the Protestant pulpit in our day, to rise. The doctrine of 
salvation by merit can no longer be preached to our Christian 
congregations ; the doctrine of salvation by the love and power of 
the living Christ they will hear gladly. 
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ON THE PRESENT STATE OF GERMAN THEOLOGY. 
BY REV. D. B. SCHNEDER. 


Of literature on German theology there has in recent years 
been no dearth. Yet the necessity of observing with discrimina- 
tion every movement in a stream of Christian thought so influ- 
ential as the German goes far to justify every renewed study of 
the subject. 

The general motive power which sustains the theological thought 
of Germany to-day is the same that has always led to forward 
movements in Christian theology, namely, the faith-life of the 
theologian and of the Church which he represents. Of this an 
acquaintance with the personality of the thinkers concerned af- 
fords a deepened conviction. But equally true is it that the va- 
riety of particular forms which theology has taken in the past has 
been due to the profound influence of the peculiar conditions 
under which it took form at any one'time. The German theology 
of the present is in this respect no exception. Of the four dif- 
ferent types of theological thought now prevailing in Germany, 
the reigning one, Ritschlianism, is remarkable both for its decided 
novelty and for the rapidity of its growth. It will stand out as 
one of the phenomenal manifestations in the history of Christian 
doctrine, and that this new form of theological development is to 
a very large extent the result of the extraordinary conditions of 
the times is beyond a doubt. To obtain an intelligent idea of the 
present state of German theology in general, therefore, it is nec- 
essary to take these conditions into consideration. 

One of the conditions to be taken into account is the state of 
current philosophy in Germany. German theology has fallen 
upon a time when philosophy has lost faith in itself. History 
seldom repeats itself, and any two historical periods, be they ever so 
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similar, are yet usually characterized by such differences of un- 
derlying forces and attending circumstances that comparisons 
between them are apt to be misleading. And yet when one looks 
back from these post-Hegelian days of Germany to several other 
periods in the history of philosophy—the post-Aristotelian days of 
Greece, for example—the similarity is so striking that reflection 
on it can not fail to be instructive. As the Greeks of the third 
century before Christ lived in the shadow of the most gigantic 
efforts of the Hellenic mind as manifested in the philosophies of 
Plato and Aristotle, so the Germans of the nineteenth century 
after Christ live in the shadow of the sublimest efforts of the 
modern mind, as these undoubtedly appear in the systems of 
Kant, Fichte and Hegel. The Greek systems left behind them 
a profound impression both of their greatness and of their failure, 
with the result that the Greek mind sank back in weariness upon 
itself. The great modern philosophers in like manner overawe 
the world of thought with the greatness of their genius; equally 
have they, excepting in part Kant, left an overpowering convic- 
tion of failure; and the result is that the German mind of to-day, 
like the Greek mind of over two thousand years ago, has recoiled 
upon itself, has given up all hope of knowing reality as such, has 
resigned itself almost completely and finally to the sphere of the 
phenomenal. One point of comparison more. The post-Aristo- 
telian thinkers, having given up the search for objective truth, 
devoted themselves to an investigation of practical values—the 
more earnest Stoics to the study of moral values, the more 
sensual Epicureans to an inquiry into sense-values. A like dis- 
position modified by changed circumstances prevails to-day. 
The ruling motive of the present philosophic study of Germany 
is practical. Philosophy proper, excepting the history of it, is 
much neglected. Other philosophic disciplines, like the theory of 
knowledge, psychology, logic and ethics, except when approached 
under the empirically scientific, as distinguished from the philo- 
sophic, impulse, are studied with an eye to their importance for 
some form of practical life. 

When it was remarked above that the great systems of mod- 
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ern philosophy had left the impression of failure, Kant was par- 
tially excepted. Kant’s attempt to balance his system by postu- 
lating the existence of things-in-themselves has long since been 
considered a mistake. But the negative side of his “ Critique 
of the Pure Reason” and to some extent the principles of his 
“Critique of the Practical Reason” have lived, and not only 
have they lived, but they have ruled the thought of the nineteenth 
century. Outside of Germany Kant’s influence has been pro- 
found. The agnosticism of England has its firmest basis in 
Kant’s “ Critique of the Pure Reason.”” And in Germany the 
post-Hegelian revival of Kantianism has been something phe- 
nomenal. The cry of “ Back to Kant” has been sounding and 
resounding through the land. This year, just a century after 
Kant’s retirement from his university chair, there has been started 
a magazine ( “ Kantstudien”’) of bulky proportions devoted en- 
tirely to the study of Kant and Kant literature, including on its 
list of editors many of the leading German thinkers, together 
with several Englishmen and Americans. The large body of 
men who represent philosophy in the stricter sense on the philo- 
sophical faculties of the nineteen universities of Germany are, 
almost without exception, to-day busied with Kant and more or 
less governed by him. Some stand upon the position that Kant 
has said the last word in philosophy, the only duty left to the 
faithful being to expound him; others endeavor to develop still 
further his negative conclusions ; a few attach themselves to him 
as modified by Lotze; while still others take him up together 
with other systems in an eclectic way. And yet all this wide- 
spread and diligent occupation with Kant-studies is no contra- 
diction of the fact that German philosophy is in a state of 
demoralization. It would not even be true to say that this demor- 
alization prevails in spite of Kantianism ; much more must it be 
said that it prevails because of Kantianism. One important differ- 
ence between the reaction of the Greek mind in_the post-Aris- 
totelian philosophy and that of the German mind at the present 
day is, that, while the post-Aristotelian reaction found no respecta- 
ble philosophic ground to stand upon, the reaction from Hegel has 
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found not only a ground, but a fortress ready to hand in the form 
of probably the most rigorously thought-out philosophical work 
of any age, the “ Critique of the Pure Reason.” And this for- 
tress became at the same time a prison. That baneful cleavage 
which Kant made between the subjective and the objective, be- 
tween nature and spirit, limiting knowledge absolutely by the 
boundaries of the phenomenal and declaring every attempt to go 
beyond the phenomenal utterly futile, has stood, and modern 
thought has submitted to the authority of this position almost as 
to an axiom. According to this rule men have searched for 
truth. From this presupposition the general movement of 
thought has gone forth. The result is as above described—the 
study of philosophic subjects either from the purely empirical 
standpoint or with a direct reference to the practical. So far as 
philosophy is regarded from the empirical standpoint its study in 
Germany has largely resolved itself into a study of psychology. 
The man who is looked upon as the ablest German philosopher 
of to-day, Wundt, is preéminently a physiological psychologist. 
On the other hand, the practical tendency shows its strength in 
the very large amount of attention which social and_ political 
questions are now receiving at the hands of German philosophic 
thinkers. The German nationality and German social con- 
ditions are to the German mind of to-day magnitudes of intense 
practical interest and importance. The most popular professor 
in the University of Berlin is Adolf Wagner, professor of polit- 
ical science and sociology. Wundt in a recent lecture declared 
that the philosophy of history is the most fruitful field that now 
invites philosophic research. The empirical, the practical, the 
useful for the individual and for society—these constitute the 
subject of Germany’s philosophic effort of the present. 

By this demoralized state of German philosophy German 
theology has been profoundly affected. It could not be other- 
wise. The deeper problems of philosophy and theology are the 
same, the mode of approaching them only being different. Modern 
German theology, with the exception of the rationalistic and 
mediating schools, has indeed insisted upon its absolute independ- 
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ence of philosophy ; none the less has it been widely and increas- 
ingly influenced by this phase of thought-life. Both from the 
reactionary movement itself which followed Hegel and from the 
particular form the movement has taken in Kantianism, did this 
influence come. The first trace of it was the appearance in 
theology of a decided subjectivism, which, however, must also, in 
part, be ascribed to Schleiermacher, who came under Kantian in- 
fluence previous to the post-Hegelian reaction. In the mediating 
school, which a generation ago was the dominant school of Ger- 
man theology, a subjective starting-point became one of the char- 
acteristic features, and with men like Rothe and Beck of this 
school, the subjective feature assumed controlling importance. 
Among the conservatives, or, more properly, the confessionalists, 
the subjective tendency became especially prominent in the Er- 
langen school. “I,asaChristian, am to myself, as theologian, the 
immediate subject for the development of my Christian doctrine,” 
was regarded by Hofmann as a self-evident proposition, and Frank 
in his “ System of Christian Certainty ” makes subjective experi- 
ence the measure of religious certainty. Another form of sub- 
jectivism appeared in pietism. 

Thus, far, however, the subjective tendency was held in safe 
restraint ; and the extent of its influence was wholesome rather 
than otherwise in counterbalancing the one-sidedness of tradition- 
alism. It was only in the teachings of Albrecht Ritschl that 
German theology at last completely fell into the arms of the pre- 
vailing disposition of thought. The leading characteristics of the 
spirit of the time now became the leading characteristics of 
Christian theology. Ritschl made the written word of the Old 
and New Testaments the starting point of his theology, but re- 
garded its usefulness rather than its truthfulness of primary im- 
portance. He exalted Jesus Christ as the center and fulness of 
Divine revelation, but held that His whole significance for us lies 
in what is recorded of Him and His utterances in the New Testa- 
ment, especially the synoptic gospels. As our present Lord, 
ruling over us, guiding and comforting us by His Spirit He must 
not be thought of. The Spirit himself as a personality of the 
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Godhead is not acknowledged. The idea of atonement is resolved 
into the idea of a proclamation of the love of God. In read- 
ing the record of this revelation through Christ the chief 
question is: Of what value is it in developing our religious 
life? What are called the Werthurtheile (judgments of value) 
as distinguished from Seinsurtheile (judgments of being) are 
the determining standards here as well as in reference to every 
other topic of Christian theology. It is a standpoint from which 
such subjects as the Bible, prayer and miracles are consistently 
treated in the freest possible way. The idea of Biblical inspira- 
tion is totally set aside. How much or how little of the sacred 
writings is rejected by the critics is a matter of comparative in- 
difference. Prayer is considered useful, but must not be sup- 
posed to influence the action of God. The main point about 
miracles is the good effect which belief in them has exercised or 
may yet exercise upon the religious life; their actual occurrence 
may be denied. The miraculous birth of Christ, His resurrection 
and His ascension are not essentials of the Christian faith. The 
chief question concerning the supposed miraculous events of New 
Testament history is: In what form, whether regarded as natural 
or supernatural, do they produce the best effect upon the Chris- 
tian community? 

It is an extreme state of discomfiture indeed in which the 
human mind must find itself in order to be able to stand seriously 
upon such a basis as this, and yet it is precisely the state of 
mind that has been petrified by the Kantian philosophy. It is 
not different from saying, as Kant did, that the existence of God, 
of the soul and of the world can not be proven, but it is good for 
us to think and live as if they existed. 

In harmony with Kantianism also is Ritschl’s attitude of un- 
compromising opposition to metaphysics. All metaphysical con- 
structions in theology are not only unreliable and worthless, but 
positively mischievous. All speculative theology is perverted 
theology. Every element of Christian thought that bears resem- 
blance to any system of philosophy is a foreign element, and to 
sift the Christian teaching that has come down to us through the 
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centuries of all presumably foreign matter is considered one of 
the chief duties of the present. Hence the greatest Ritschlian 
work next to Ritschl’s own “ Doctrine of Justification and the 
Atonement” is the “ History of Dogmas ” by Harnack, much the 
ablest of living Ritschlians, in which work this sifting process is 
carried through with the rigor and acumen of genius. Hence 
also it is that the genuine conviction and earnestness of Kaftan 
make him almost rabid against all philosophical influences in 
theology in general and against the Logos idea in particular.* 
Hence, finally, it is that a very large proportion of Ritschlian 
literature is occupied with criticisms of previous theological] po- 
sitions, leaving the actually constructive Ritschlianism almost a 
moiety.+ It may be added that it is characteristic of the Ritsch- 
lian position that no comprehensive dogmatic work from its stand- 
point has yet appeared, and that in the dogmatic writings thus 
far given to the public certain important Christian doctrines have 
in every case been passed over in silence. The doctrines of the 
Trinity and of the Person of Christ have been the storm centers 
of criticism, the presumption being that these are the outgrowths, 
not of Divine revelation, but of Greek speculation. The doctrines 
must commonly passed over are those of the Holy Spirit and of 
the Last Things. 

Thus it appears how completely German theology in its Ritsch- 
lian form has yielded to the spirit of the time. It betrays the 
same recoil from the effort to know objective truth, the same 
hopeless surrender to the subjective, the same shutting up of 
itself to the empirical and the practical, the same submission to 
Kantian fetters as exists generally. 

The existence of another condition that is exercising its influ- 


*See his Wahrheit der Christlichen Religion, p. 39, and throughout the 
work. 

t+ Take for example Kaftan’s Wahrheit der Christlichen Religion, of which 
the first 486 pages are occupied with various theological and philosophical 
criticisms and reflections, while even the remaining 100 pages of professedly 
constructive matter contain much that is merely negative. Or take Ritschl’s 
large work itself; almost the same proportions hold there between the his- 
torical and the critical on one side and the constructive on the other. 
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ence upon German theology is implied in what has been already 
said. It is the prevailing disposition to apply the empirical 
method to every department of learning. A few words more are 
needed concerning the influence of this tendency. The disposi- 
tion to trust alone in the empirical is something that can not be 
entirely separated from the state of discouragement in the sphere 
of philosophy referred to above and the accompanying sway of 
Kantian principles. Indeed one of the fundamental factors that 
accounts for the present retreat to bald empiricism is Kantianism 
itself. The declaration of Kant that all effort to go beyond the 
reach of the sense-perceptions uniformly and necessarily results in 
failure has gone far to crowd the volume of modern thought into 
the narrow channel of the one-sidedly empirical, and to cast a 
coloring of suspicion upon everything that is not open to the test 
of the bodily senses. And the fact that this concentration upon 
the empirical has led to such marvellous results in the sphere of 
natural science constitutes the other factor that goes to explain 
the immense prestige which enables the empirical method to domi- 
nate nearly the whole realm of present research and thought. 
The department of theology in which the empirical method has 
found its immediate and most thorough application is the exeget- 
ical. The biblical criticism of Baur and the Tiibingen school 
differs from that of the present day in this important respect : 
the criticism of the Tiibingen school was governed by the Hegel- 
ian idea of development. The attempt of Baur and his follow- 
ers was to trace in the biblical writings such a progress from 
stage to stage according to the formula of thesis, antithesis and 
synthesis as would account for the origin of these writings, as 
well as for Christianity itself, in a purely natural way. Present 
day criticism, on the other hand, as represented by such men as 
Wellhausen, Guthe, Stade and Gunkel, of the Old Testament, 
and Holzmann, Weiszicker and Jiilicher, of the New, aims to be 
empirical in the strictest sense. It not only casts aside the old 
Hegelian idea of development as well as the newer evolutionary 
theory, but seeks to divest itself of every hypothesis and presup- 
position whatever, and to pursue its inquiries in the pure spirit of 
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a search for facts. This is the aim—an aim professedly empir- 
ical and an aim, moreover, that finds much justification in the 
fact that past methods of biblical study have been governed far 
too much by dogmatic prejudices. There is one presupposition 
of the Tiibingen school, however, of which it cannot be said that 
the critics of the present day have been able to free themselves, 
namely, the presupposition against the supernatural. The ever- 
recurring refrain of the advanced critical work of recent produc- 
tion is, that much of the seemingly supernatural can be naturally 
explained, and that what can not be so explained, either could be 
so explained if all the facts were known, or the record of it is 
legendary or symbolical. This presumption in favor of the 
purely natural has led some of the critics to extremes of interpre- 
tation which have justly drawn upon themselves the charge of 
being imaginary and absurd. Nor have they in all cases suc- 
ceeded in holding themselves bound by those feelings of con- 
scientiousness, to say nothing of reverence, which is becoming in 
the search for truth of any kind, and which is, above all, neces- 
sary in the study of religious truth. Some of the ablest men in 
their own and other departments of theology accuse the more ad- 
vanced critics of a spirit of wantonness in their interpretations of 
the sacred writings. The lamented Frank shortly before his 
death wrote: “It seems as if we were now upon the via dolorosa 
where the nails are being driven into the Divine Word in order 
that it may perish,” adding, however, his confidence that the 
Word, like its Lord, possesses an indestructible life, and that a 
resurrection will not fail. 

This failure to carry through successfully the empirical method 
in biblical criticism, whatever undeniably good results have un- 
doubtedly been achieved, strengthens the view that in theology, 
as well as in other departments of human study, pure empiricism 
in the accepted sense is impossible. Man is more than intellect, 
and whether the rest of his being shall exercise an enlightening 
or a perverting influence upon his intellectual vision, depends 
upon the question whether his whole being stands in right rela- 
tion to the three magnitudes of God, self and world, or not. 
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Nevertheless, the results of recent criticism have of course not 
been without very great effect. The Ritschlian attitude toward 
the Bible has been to a large degree determined by this criticism. 
The extent to which the biblical writings have been called into 
question, their comparison with other sacred writings and the 
conflict of view between eminent critics themselves, all has had 
the effect of making the Ritschlian attitude toward the Bible so 
extremely flexible as we have above seen it to be. It is held that 
it is enough that the record presents to us the picture of an ideal 
Man engaged in establishing the kingdom of God, and that this 
kingdom has been sustained by that record. 

Departments of theology other than the exegetical have, how- 
ever, also been affected by the prevalence of the empirical 
method. In the sphere of historical theology this influence is 
abundantly evident in recent works on the apostolic period and 
on the history of doctrine. In the sphere of systematic theology 
the same influence appears. Empirical methods are looked upon 
as necessarily the most trustworthy and are applied as far as pos- 
sible. The development idea, which in Hegelian days played so 
conspicuous a role in German theological thought, is now left out 
of account by the dominant theological school, and is even 
spurned as having a perverting influence on Christian thought.* 

A third conditioning element that must be taken into account. 
in studying the German theology of the present day is the Ger- 
man Church. One hears so much about the freedom of theo- 
logical science in Germany that without considerable acquain- 
tance with the subject, it were easy to form the conclusion that 
the theologians there held themselves in lofty superiority to con- 
fessional differences and party controversies. Such, however, is 
not the case. It is a remarkable fact that after eighty years of 
church union in Prussia this union itself should still be made the 
occasion of division and controversy within the Church. The 
question of the union still keeps alive three parties, two of them, 
at least, as vigorous as ever. Of these the first may, be called 


*See Kaftan’s Wahrheit der christlichen Religion, pp. 352, 416. Compare 
Ritschl’s Rechtfertigung und Versdhnung, Vol. III., pp. 24, 25. 
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the party of the negative unionists, because they befriend the 
union out of a spirit of indifference toward the creeds. They 
support the union for the same reason that Frederick William 
III. established it, namely, unconcern about the differences be- 
tween the confessions and an appreciation of the practical advan- 
tages of organic unity. Over against this party stands the party 
of the confessionalists, that is, the party of those who would dis- 
solve the union, revive the confessional consciousness and restore 
the confessions to their former position of importance and au- 
thority. Between these two stands the party of the positive 
unionists; these, though not indifferent to the confessions, em- 
phasize what is common between them and minimize their differ- 
ences with a view of strengthening in a positive way the union 
between the Reformation churches and thus also of mediating 
between the two other parties. 

Taking the different theological tendencies or schools in rela- 
tion to these church parties, we find the first of the parties 
mentioned supported by the Ritschlian and rationalistic theo- 
logians, the second by the conservatives or confessionalists, and 
the third by the mediating school. Thus the position of each 
party has come to have a two-fold significance—in relation to 
church organization and in relation to theological orthodoxy ; 
and the strife between them is for this reason all the more bitter. 
Bitterest has the strife been between the negative unionists and 
the confessionalists, and it can be said that both sides have 
gained through this very attitude of mutual opposition. A quar- 
ter of a century ago the positive unionists, who were represented 
by the mediating school in theology, were the strongest element 
in German theology and church; but as the Ritschlian theology 
arose and grew in strength, as, on the other hand “the confes- 
sional consciousness grew” and emphasized its position, the 
forces of the mediating party were gradually absorbed into one 
or the other of the polar opposites, until to-day this party of com- 
promise and peace remains a mere handful. But, more than this, 
each of the great opposing parties has been made more positive 
and determined by the follies and extravagances of the other. 
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There is no doubt that one of the principal forces that serves to 
sustain the Ritschlianism of to-day is the determined and often 
intemperate opposition of its enemies. The confessionalists ad- 
vocate an extreme and slavish adherence to the Lutheran creeds ; 
they seek to use the Church machinery against their opponents ; 
they would take away that freedom of university teaching which 
has so long been the pride of Germany; and they often employ 
language and devices which are beneath the plane of dignified 
religious controversy. All this has the effect of keeping many in 
the Ritschlian camp who, though dissatisfied with their company, 
yet prefer it to that of the confessionalists ; while the Ritschlian 
leaders are, through the influence of such opposition, made by no 
means more temperate in their views and less determined to 
stand by their guns. In other words, the Ritschlianism of to-day 
is to be found, not aloft in the calm atmosphere of pure scientific 
inquiry, but down in the dust and clamor of the party arena, and 
ean only be judged aright as seen in that situation. 

On the other hand, however, also, the great strength of the 
confessionalists undoubtedly lies in their attitude of opposition to 
the reign of a theology which is felt to be a threat to the very life 
of the Church. Confessionalism in itself is not strong. Since 
the death of Frank and the retirement of Luthardt there are few 
able men in the universities whom it can call its own. It is in- 
deed true that the conservative theologians in the universities (as 
conservatives are counted in Germany) outnumber the radicals. 
But it is also true that few of the abler ones profess such loyalty 
to the creeds as would make them confessionalists in the strict 
sense. Yet because they see in the confessionalist party the best 
means at hand of preserving the life of the Church from the 
dangers of Ritschlianism, they give the weight of their influence 
to this side. Moreover it may be safely doubted whether the 
body of the Church itself would be so decidedly confessional as it 
has become in recent-years, if it were not for the presence of the 
Ritschlian danger. Pains have been taken to awaken the Church 
to a sense of the prevalent evils, and the consequence is that the 
confessionalist leaders find behind them a powerful Church senti- 
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ment with the support of which they have been able to control a 
large number of synods and consistories, to influence the appoint- 
ment of professors in the universities, and to set in motion a 
tendency toward churchly authoritativeness which has justly 
called forth the charge that German Protestantism is at present 
rapidly becoming Romanistic in its method and spirit.* The 
actual situation is, therefore, that the confessional party is 
strongest in the Church itself, and that its consequent strength in 
the universities is second only to that of Ritschlianism. 

A word must yet be devoted to the mediating and the ra- 
tionalistic schools of German theology. Incidental reference to’ 
both of these has already been made in connection with what was 
said about the church parties. As was mentioned before, the 
mediating theologians have been identified with the positive 
unionists in the Church. They have, therefore, been mediating in 
double relations—in theology and in the Church. In theology 
they mediated between traditionalism and rationalism formerly, 
between confessionalism and Ritschlianism in more recent times. 
In the Church they have mediated between the confessional party 
and the confessionally indifferent unionist party. They have 
tried to show how much the Lutheran and Reformed confessions 
have in common, and how small the minor differences were as 
compared with the great differences which separated them both 
from the Roman Catholic Church. Of theologians of the past, 
Melanchthon has been their inspiration. They have a noble 
history, and they had still nobler aims. Such names as those of 
Nitzsch, Rothe, Julius Miiller, Beck and Dorner adorn their past. 
But the position of the compromiser is always an uncomfortable 
and thankless one, and it is no wonder that, ground between 
the upper and nether millstones of the two great parties of present 
German theology and Church, the Vermittelungstheologie has 
almost died out. Until within the recent past Kostlin of Halle 
could be called the leader of the lingering remnant. But now he 


*See Harnack’s address at Eisenach, Zur gegenwiirtigen Lage des Protestan- 
tismus. The new organ of the Rationalists, Protestantische Monatshejte, 
Makes similar complaints. 
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has retired, and Reischle, a Ritschlian, is appointed in his place. 
The venerable Beyschlag, Haupt and a few others are all that re- 
main. Probably the two ablest theologians outside of the Ritsch- 
lian circle are Kahler of Halle and Cremer of Greifswald. These 
were both pupils of Beck, and for a while followers of him; but 
they have left go of the speculative feature of the mediating 
theology, though they abide by their position of positive unionists 
in the Church. Their distinguishing characteristic theologically 
may be considered their strict adherence to the Bible. 

A similar process of decline has befallen the rationalistic 


‘school. The few living theologians of this school are the remnants 


of the old Tiibingen school, which once exercised such a wide 
influence. Its decline runs parallel with the dying of Hegelian- 
ism. Until recently, however, the three names of Biedermann, 
Lipsius and Pfleiderer still gave prominence to the school; but 
now the first two of these are gone, and only Pfleiderer remains. 
The Protestantische Kirchenzeitung, which for nearly half a 
century championed the cause of the rationalists, was at the be- 
ginning of 1897 reduced to a small monthly. There are, how- 
ever, in the universities of Jena, Heidelberg, Strassburg and 
Tiibingen a number of lesser lights, who, though they cannot be 
called descendants of the Tiibingen school, yet have more sympa- 
thy with the position of that school than with the Ritschlians. 
As seen above, in church matters the rationalists affiliate with 
the Ritschlians ; but in theology they combat them and are dis- 
tinct from them. 

So far as the features of the present situation justify a forecast 
of the immediate future, they seem to indicate a gradual disinte- 
gration of the Ritschlian school. There are already important 
and growing differences between the Ritschlian followers, some of 
them becoming more evangelical, while others are drifting in a 
negative direction; a right wing and a left wing are forming 
themselves. To the former tendency belong Hermann, Kaftan 
and Reischle. Hermann, in the second edition of his Verkehr 
mit Gott, declares in opposition to Ritschl, that the individual 
believer has direct access to Christ in prayer; that present evil 
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draws upon itself the Divine displeasure, and that man by nature 
is in a lost condition. Kaftan seems to be moving in the direc- 
tion of a fuller acceptance of the Trinity. Reischle strongly em- 
phasizes the continued presence and working of Christ in the 
church and in the individual believer as essentials of the Chris- 
tian faith. Exponents of the left wing tendency are Harnack, 
Otto Ritschl and Troeltsch. There is, as yet, little controversy 
between the exponents of these two tendencies. But there is a 
certain restlessness, a certain dissatisfaction with the present situa- 
tion, a refusal on the part of some to be called Ritschlians, which 
makes it possible to believe what is averred by independent 
thinkers, namely, that Ritschlianism has already passed its most 
flourishing period and is in the beginnings of its decay. Prob- 
ably, after all, the German mind is too speculative to rest for any 
length of time in a theology so untheoretical and empirical as the 











IV. 


THE IMMIGRANT PROBLEM. 
BY JOHN M. SCHICK, D.D. 


No question forces itself upon the attention of this nation 
with steadier persistence than the one raised by the constant 
coming of foreigners to find homes in the United States. Its 
present status seems to be that the number of immigrants is 
greater than the country’s capacity for assimilation ; and, when 
large masses of unassimilated foreigners in the nation are re- 
garded as dangerous to American institutions, there arises the 
exigency of bringing the number of aliens, coming into the 
country, into a relation of nearer equality with the nation’s abil- 
ity to absorb such elements. This problem is not one of merely 
recent recognition. It has, in varying form, occupied the Ameri- 
can mind for nearly half a century, and the one apparently ac- 
ceptable solution, now, seems to be the restriction of immigra- 
tion. The earlier agitations asked only for restrictive measures 
touching the naturalization of foreigners and the right of for- 
eign citizens to hold office in the state. It seems to have been 
thought that, by these means, foreigners would be kept the longer 
under the influence of American institutions, and would thereby 
be the more fully prepared for the duties of citizenship and for 
full incorporation into the body politic. But our agitators have 
learned that something more than delayed citizenship is needed 
to make some foreign elements ready for a place in our national 
life, and public attention is directed to restricting immigration 
itself, with a view to excluding, entirely, such elements as our 
political community could not, without harm to itself, absorb. 

The policy of excluding undesirable foreigners, under which 
Chinamen, and all criminals and paupers have already been for 
bidden admission to this country, has not proved sufficiently ef- 
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fective in its results ; and the last (the 54th) Congress was called 
upon to make, what proved to be, a fruitless effort at a further 
solution of the problem. An intervening veto prevented the bill, 
as it had passed both the House and the Senate, from becoming 
a law. The measure, however, serves to call attention to the 
matter and, in connection with the laws previously enacted, is 
significant as indicating the trend of public sentiment on this 
question. For the large vote, by which the measure was carried 
over the President’s veto in the lower branch of Congress, dem- 
onstrates the great popularity of the plan embodied in the vetoed 
bill. This plan proposed to go a step farther in the direction of 
exclusion, by raising another barrier in the way of the stranger 
looking for a home. An intellectual test was to have been pre- 
sented, and only such immigrants were to have been admitted as 
were, at least, so far removed from illiteracy as to be able to read 
a selection from the constitution of the United States. From 
which it seems that our statesmen, after most careful considera- 
tion, could find no better way of dealing with the multitudes of 
foreigners coming to this country than to close our gates a little 
more closely against them by enlarging the inadmissible class. 

This tendency towards excluding foreigners is in marked 
contrast with the former usage of the United States, by which 
the homeless, the oppressed, the liberty loving of all the world 
were welcomed to share our freedom and to occupy our territory. 
But there will be little difficulty in finding a reason for the 
change in the greatly altered conditions, both in the country and 
in the immigrants. 

Formerly, wide, unoccupied territories were fairly begging for 
settlers ; new industries were inviting both labor and capital ; 
growing commerce offered promising opportunities to all inves- 
tors; these, with civil and religious liberty to make them partic- 
ularly enticing, combined to open here a desirable refuge for the 
oppressed of every land, who might wish to have a home, earn a 
livelihood, and prosper in a nation that proclaimed itself free. 
These advantages an oppressed and overcrowded world seized in 
such numbers as almost makes the new world old. Prairies that 
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were empty are now filled with busy people; pathless forests 
have given place to thronged thoroughfares ; barren wilds have 
become thrifty farms; and wastes, long desolate, have been turned 
into crowded cities. Industries prosper and homes abound 
where only stillness reigned and wild beasts had their lairs. 
These very changes invite other classes of immigrants, and com- 
pel the nation to exercise a care in welcoming them. Industries, 
no longer in their infancy, are full of workmen, who, whether 
native or foreign, look askance at any stranger, who may come 
to share their toil, and, as they look at it, to take their job, or, 
perhaps, reduce their wages. Commerce in its growth has de- 
veloped business ability, and the American merchant, now 
crowded in his own market, is unable to welcome, as once he did, 
a possible rival in the foreigner, who comes to develop and di- 
vide his trade. Laborers, mechanics, artisans of every sort feel 
the effect of similar conditions. All find themselves hindered in 
their business, if not actually defeated in their enterprises and 
work by the omnipresent foreigners, to such an extent as to 
make them seek protection against almost certain calamity by 
restricting immigration. 

But equally great is the change to be noted in the immigrant. 
He, too, is a different personality from the earlier pioneers. He 
comes, impelled by a different motive, and bears a modified char- 
acter. Religious oppression has ceased to drive the best sons of 
Europe away from home, to build, in a strange land, the altars 
at which they may worship their God, as they believe well pleas- 
ing in His sight; political oppression rarely, now, forces the old 
world’s heroes into the new, to seek a home where civil bondage 
is supposed to be impossible. The news of American wages, 
higher than those paid at home, has gone abroad ; descriptions of 
American environments and advantages, better than workmen in 
other countries usually enjoy, have been read in Europe, and the 
less favored sons of other lands, having heard of the good things 
to be had for the coming, have come seeking to improve their 
temporal conditions. They have not come expecting a hardship, 
which, for freedom’s sake, they are ready to endure; but, rather, 
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a greater degree of ease and comfort, for the sake of which they 
are willing to forego the accustomed associations of their native 
land. And, whilst many and honorable exceptions to this state- 
ment may be pointed out, the generally predominating impulse to 
change of nationality, now, finds its origin in pecuniary motives, 
as may be demonstrated by the fact that immigration increases 
and decreases as this country’s reputation abroad for prosperity 
is good or bad. 

Hence, too, the tide of immigration, which once flowed west- 
ward, where the unsettled portions of the country invited the 
pioneer to win a home by making it, has changed its course, and, 
breaking into streams, it now flows toward our cities. American 
industries, protected from foreign competition, afforded opportu- 
nities for more lucrative employment in the East, and the immi- 
grants seem to have found it out. Instead of scattering themselves 
over western territories, they now crowd into the cities and shops 
of the East, where they give the American workmen home com- 
petition for foreign. The extent of this change in the migration 
of foreigners to this country is indicated in the following state- 
ment: Of the 248,267 immigrants, arriving at the ports of the 
United States for the year ending June 30, 1896, 224,650, or 
nearly two-thirds, indicated the three eastern states of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts as their destination, and only 
66,020 of the whole number went into the Northwest, meaning by 
that term all of the United States north and west of the Ohio 
river. And then about one-third of this latter number were 
going to Illinois, with its great city of Chicago, so that the por- 
tion of our country offering cheap homes to laborers got but a 
very insignificant part of the foreign accession to the nation’s 
population. 

Now, if, in connection with the foregoing, one keeps in mind 
the fact that but few of the immigrants now coming have politi- 
cal, and none at all have religious grievances, of which they com- 
plain, or from which they seek to be freed, it will not be difficult 
to draw as strong a contrast between the earlier and later immi- 
grant as may be seen in the earlier and later character of the 
country itself. 
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But, led by whatever motive, possessed of whatever character, 
the immigrant is here, and he is keeping up his coming at the 
average rate of a thousand a day. With him, as he comes, and, 
as he is when he comes, the country must deal, and both influence 
him and be influenced by him. The State has, indeed, under- 
taken the problem, in some sort, by its naturalization and immi- 
grant laws. But, so far, the results of its efforts can hardly be 
called gratifying. Throughout the country may be found repre- 
sentatives of the prohibited classes, and the reports of the govern- 
ment’s custom house service indicate that the laws cannot be 
particularly rigidly or offensively administered against the 
excluded classes of immigrants. To illustrate, under the law 
excluding paupers, some two thousand were last year debarred 
from our ports.. But, during the same period, a population of 
fifty thousand from a single country was admitted, which 
brought, in total wealth, an average of less than ten dollars for 
each adult, counting nothing at all for the entire membership 
under twenty years of age. Certainly numbers of them must 
have had very narrow margins between them and the condition 
which would have rendered them inadmissible. With too much 
elasticity, in the application of restrictive measures, even if re- 
striction of immigration can be accepted as the best policy in the 
premises, must come a serious doubt whether these can prove 
efficient to avert the dangers which some earnest economists are 
fearing. 

Now, it is understood, that nearly all these immigrants differ 
from us (and, it may be remarked, from one another) in thought, 
customs, religious practices—everything. The differences vary 
with their nationality, and it would be hard to find any common 
bond to bind them into a community. This bond is to be estab- 
lished after they are here. They have generally come from mon- 
archies, often with false notions of freedom and public relations, 
and are consequently scarcely able to grasp the American ideas 
of personal, social, political or religious life and habits. Few 
have any desire to grasp these, and still less seen ready to adopt 
them. Mostly they prefer the customs with which they are 
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familiar, and naturally cling to those of their old homes. This 
makes the process of assimilation a very slow one, and it is here 
that many are led in their impatience to rail at the foreigner 
when real patriotism should suggest some effort at correcting the 
threatening character of the situation. For it is not to be 
doubted that, under proper influences, the very change we think 
so desirable could be effected. As a matter of fact, very large 
numbers of foreigners have become, and do yet become, thor- 
oughly American, and form, in part, the best elements of our 
national body. The line of some of our very best citizens back 
to a foreign parentage is very much shorter than the line of na- 
tive ancestors which some of our very worst fellow countrymen 
can claim. And if any considerable part of our immigrant popu 
lation can be so completely Americanized, there is encouragement 
to believe the same for others if the proper conditions are at hand. 

There will, in fact, be no difficulty in the way of agreeing that 
the real question, with all its perplexities, is really not one of 
the numbers or nationality of the immigrants, but wholly one of 
their spirit and morals. Every act of Congress restricting im- 
migration has actually been taken to reach the character of the 
excluded ; and the bill which suggested this article was passed 
because the illiterate are generally supposed to be more open to 
pernicious influences than the more highly educated people of the 
same communities. But morals can never be reached by legisla- 
tion in such a way as to let in only good immigrants and shut 
out all the bad ones. Here the State as an organization must 
fail; and here, also, the Church of Christ can find its place of 
usefulness to the State in helping to solve the immigration problem. 

The Church, although it is independent of the State, has pecu- 
liar obligations to the nation in which it is established. These 
grow out of the life and character of the Church itself, and not 
out of any relation the Church sustains to the State as such, other 
than that which exists, in a country like ours, where the best part 
of the State is generally made up of citizens, who are members 
of the Church. For, every immigrant coming to the State as a 
future citizen, comes also to the Church as a possible son to be 
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converted and saved, if he be out of Christ ; or to be edified and 
strengthened, if he be a believer. The efforts of the Church will 
naturally differ from those of the State, as the purposes of its 
endeavors are different. The State can only deal with men as 
they are, and seek, when necessary, to restrain the immoral ; but 
the Church, keeping in mind the conversion of those addressed by 
the Gospel, essays the transformation of all who come under its 
influence. The former attempts by law to restrict or suppress 
the bad, whilst the latter, through the Gospel, aims at regenera- 
‘tion and correction. The Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ neces- 
sarily elevates the character, improves the habits, amends the 
customs of all who are animated with its quickening energy. 
‘This cannot, in any true sense, be affirmed of any agency at the 
command of the State, which at most may compel compliance with 
a given requirement, but can never change an appetency. The 
habits of Chinamen, for instance, made them obnoxious to many 
far western Americans; but neither the laws, by which they are 
excluded from our territory, nor the animosity through which, in 
the days of the anti-Chinese agitations, American mobs hounded 
them through the streets of western cities, has ever compelled a 
celestial to reform a single degrading habit. Constraint is not 
really remedial, and for this reason the State cannot, with any 
form of coercion it may attempt, correct the habits of any for- 
eigners, nor make one of them adopt or respect the customs of 
this country. The one corrective power comes in the Gospel, and 
this American Christianity is under obligation to God and the 
nation to exercise in active, personal piety. 

The Church, it is true, endeavors to reach all men and not 
only foreigners. It can make no discrimination between natives 
and immigrants, but strives to awaken, in all it addresses, a per- 
sonal longing for a higher, better life. But this makes its efforts 
all the more effective. For both classes spoken of are here 
placed in better relation for mutual intercourse. On the one 
hand, the assimilating power of our citizens will, by their own 
better life, be increased ; and, on the other, the life and habits of 
the foreign element will be so improved as.to make its embodi- 
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ment into our national life easier. The Church will keep both 
bound in a common fellowship of personal responsibility to God 
for their actions. The life of grace generated by the Gospel in 
both alike, will affect their practice and develop mutual confi- 
dence; and, if it will not actually awaken, in the foreigner, a 
desire to adopt the institutions of his American brother, it will, 
at least, afford American Christians a particularly favorable 
opportunity to exemplify, in their own lives, those American ideas 
and customs which we so much desire our immigrant population 
to adopt. The advantage of this interrelation will be appreci- 
ated in proportion as we are able to acknowledge that it is cer- — 
tainly unreasonable, on our part, for us to expect a foreigner to 
conform to our customs, and to adopt new and untried habits 
before these have been approved by his conscience or judgment. 

There is, without doubt, room for important changes, in both 
the habits and customs of our immigrant population. Too many 
instances have been shown, in which they have regarded their civil 
rights as merchantable, and American politicians have, usually, 
purchased them. It has been pointed out that their socialistic, 
anti-republican tendencies, agitations, and organizations, are dan 
gerous to the commonwealth, and in these not a few Americans 
have participated. It is charged that they are even more than will- 
ing to engage in the manufacture, sale, and use of intoxicating 
liquors both under the laws which American legislatures have 
enacted, and in violation of law, at which American officials 
have seemed to wink. We are also warned that they are, both 
for pleasure and for profit, destroying our American Sabbath, by 
introducing continental laxity in its observance here. Other dan- 
gerous traits have been discovered in our alien citizens, but these 
will suffice to demonstrate the necessity for some remedy to cure 
the social malady pressing us from our relation to the foreign 
element affecting American life. An illustrative example is se- 
lected for consideration, and the remedial course suggested for 
it will indicate the truly effective mode of correcting all the dan- 
gerous situations confronting the nation. 

The immigrant is charged, above everything, with disregard 
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for the American Sabbath, and, whilst very many foreigners are 
to be counted among the most faithful observers of the Lord’s 
Day in this country, it must be acknowledged that, for large 
numbers of foreigners, the charge is too true. Yet, so long as 
our native citizens participate as they do in this desecration, they 
should not very loudly decry a foreigner, with no Sabbatical 
pretensions, for refusing to yield an enforced observance. The 
American Sunday, under existing circumstances, is, for the for- 
eigner, an institution of hypocrisy. He sees American Christi- 
anity itself disregard the sanctity of the day it affects to ob- 
serve ; he knows that American capital, much of it in Christian 
hands, runs Sunday trains, and compels both native and foreign 
laborers to man them ; he has felt the power of American oper- 
ators to force their employees to fill and draw their furnaces and 
coke ovens seven days a week; he has learned that both owners 
and patrons of telegraph companies with convenient Sunday ser- 
vice, and of the Sunday newspaper with its sensational special- 
ties, are, many of them, Christian Americans; and when all 
these reverently applaud their minister for portraying the danger 
to the Sabbath, the great American institution, from the foreign- 
er’s disregard for the day, he seems to more than half feel that 
he, in his own way, is better than American pretenders. He is 
even boastful of his integrity as, at least, making no pretension. 

The remedy must come from American Christianity, which, as 
it loves the sanctity of the day, is in a position to make its ob- 
servance a more significant indication of piety. A general par- 
ticipation in the worship of the sanctuary on the Lord’s day, 
will demonstrate, as no other agency can, the value of its rest 
and services, in the elevation of character, for the improvement 
of man. 

Here, and wherever the habits of immigrants need correcting, 
help must come from the Church through the Gospel, and the 
Church is bound by most patriotic obligations to exemplify in its 
life the helpful power of the Gospel of Christ to heal the nation, 
by giving it Christian citizens, who are such in fact and not only 


in name. 
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The means by which the American Church can help the immi- 
grant, particularly, is to give him, in addition to the Gospel lived 
in such a way as to commend our Christian life to him, this same 
Gospel preached in a language that he can understand, and by a 
minister in whom he has confidence. The object, of course, will 
be the higher religious life of the immigrant, and his personal 
growth in grace through Christ, but as true Christians are never 
bad citizens, the effect of the course indicated is easily apparent. 

It will not do to say, here, that this is a land of gospels, and 
that the immigrant should learn English. It must be remem- 
bered that it is we who are wanting to win the immigrant as he 
comes. He is satisfied, almost too well satisfied, with himself 
and his customs. He will learn English too. But, if the Church 
waits with the Gospel, till the foreigner has learned our language, 
it will find, that, by that time, he will have acquired other Amer- 
icanisms, which, most likely, will weaken the influence of the 
Gospel over him, for some time. The bad agencies approach the 
immigrant in his own tongue, and frequently in his own peculiar 
dialect. They meet him early, when he welcomes any interest 
shown in him, and, before the Church has commenced to exert its 
influence, the poor being has been started in the wrong direction. 
The fact that he seems so open to the approach of false friends, 
indicates to the Church the way to his confidence. The Church 
must meet and follow the immigrant with the Gospel, in his own 
tongue, and from a minister of his own nationality, and, before 
false leaders shall be able to hinder the work of grace, save him 
for God and the nation. The great host of pious foreigners, 
thoroughly Americanized, and intensely patriotic citizens, found 
in the membership of churches, using foreign languages, estab- 
lished by foreigners themselves, without American assistance, 
and often in the face of strong American opposition, points to 
the magnificent possibilities for usefulness, within reach of the 
American Church. 

With the Gospel in his own language the immigrant must be 
accorded the opportunity of hearing it. Bad habits are soon de- 
veloped in any one outside of the reach of the hallowing influences 
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of the sanctuary. Hence true patriotism demands for the immi- 
grant freedom to worship God, and forbids any power to keep 
him working when he would wish to be engaged in the service of 
God. 
Besides the Gospel in his own native language, and freedom to 
hear it preached, he should enjoy toleration on points of differ- 
ence. Charity is to be exercised toward such practices as may 
grow out of national peculiarities, church customs and even 
personal notions of education, and habits of abstinence or indul- 
gence. This forbearance will not be any endorsement of habits 
and customs which we condemn in ourselves, but rather a 
fraternal concession, until we, as Americans, succeed in showing 
that the usages of this country are more helpful, in the spiritual 
and temporal growth of the people, than those of which we com- 
plain. Censorship is avoided in order to win alien brethren to 
practices we believe to be less dangerous than their own. We can 
be tolerant because we have faith in our Christianity with its 
Gospel truly preached and honestly lived, as fully able to win all 
men to Christ and the better life. 

The aim of all such effort by the Church is only the best inter- 
ests of all addressed. The only right motive is the salvation of 
both the immigrant and native brethren. But the whole Ameri- 
ean Church is, by the peculiar needs of our immigrant population, 
challenged to have an active part in the necessary work. The 
denominations to which the immigrants belong may be too weak 
to undertake the great work on their hands. The whole Church 
has a truly patriotic duty here, and a selfish denominationalism will 
seriously hinder the progress of an important work. It may even 
become necessary, in the effort to give the Gospel to the strangers 
within our gates for the good of the nation, to aid in establishing 
churches, differing from us in language, customs, peculiarities, 
doctrines even. For the element of danger in the situation con- 
fronting this nation will not be eliminated from our body politic 
until larger numbers of our population, both native and foreign, 
are lifted into that divine life of which Christ is the head. In 
no crisis of American history has the Church of Jesus Christ 
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been found wanting when the nation needed its help; and in: the 
solution of this great problem it will, without a doubt, continue 
to efficiently use the only potent agency for the saving of the na- 
tions by preaching the Gospel through which alone individuals and: 
nations are transformed into sons of God. 

This course may not find many hearty advocates among sociolo- 
gists. But when our nation is constantly confessing by the 
laws enacted that it is unable to safely absorb the body of immi- 
grants coming to us annually; and when past efforts at restric 
tion have not as yet made the presence of foreigners in this 
country any less a menace to American institutions; and parti- 
cularly when our statesmen seem to be at‘a loss to know what 
next to do, it will not be amiss to draw attention to the possible 
efficiency of that one agency which in all our past history has 
gathered into its fold foreigners of every class and country, and 
united them in the bonds of a Christian fellowship, which has al- 
ways made them a blessing and never a danger to our national 
life. 











V. 


VICARIOUS AND EXEMPLARY BOTH. 
BY REV. HENRY 8. GEKELER. 


Heresy is usually lopsidedness. Truth is a diamond with 
many facets. The heretic is the man who sees but one facet. 
He may see exactly. He may describe what he sees accurately. 
What he sees may be well worth seeing and describing. But he 
sees one phase of truth alone, isolated and out of relation. The 
very intensity with which he beholds and enjoys may lead him to 
deny that other phases exist. He then becomesaschismatic. He 
separates complementary portions of the truth. 

A diamond would be defaced and mutilated were one facet to 
be cut away from the remainder. Its value depends upon the sum 
total of all its parts. Through every facet it drinks in great 
draughts of light which it reflects and refracts until it blazes 
upon your finger, the quintescence of sunshine. 

Nay, truth is no mineral. For purposes of illustration the 
Master likened the kingdom of heaven unto a pearl of great 
price. But his prose sayings were at times more beautiful than 
his illustrations. For instance, “I am the way, the truth and the 
life.” Truth is personal and vital. When you cut and separate 
it, it bleeds. There is altogether too much vivisection in theology. 

The passion of our Lord is a fact that men are wont to treat 
in this fashion. Jesus is our great Example, in his suffering as 
in every feature of his earthly experience. So says one party, 
and thinks to enhance that factor of the truth by denying that 
his passion purchased our redemption. And if we will be hon- 
est, we must confess that there are others who, while recognizing 
that we are “bought with a price,” have so little to say of the 
Suffering Servant as our Example, that it amounts to a virtual 
denial of the fact. 
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There is a better way. Peter in his first epistle (2: 18-25) 
beautifully combines these two features of Christ’s portrait. 
“ Christ also suffered for us leaving us an example,” is the heart 
of the passage. 

It might be claimed that the scope of the phrase, “for us,” is 
exhausted by the second member of the sentence, “leaving us an 
example.” We are not left to deduce the vicariousness of the 
Passion from the phrase, “for us.” The doctrine of the propitia- 
tory sacrifice is not a huge inverted pyramid standing on such a 
slight support. The great Church of Christ has not been left all 
these centuries in uncertainty as to this doctrine, until a few 
Greek professors had nicely balanced all the fine shades of mean- 
ing to be tortured out of a Greek preposition. We could well 
afford to ignore the results of a mere hair-splitting criticism, 
while we walk about the walls and note the massive bulwarks of 
the temple of truth. 

The critical faculty need not be very acute to appreciate the 
force and bearing upon this doctrine of the words: “ Who his 
own self bare our sins in his body on the tree, that we being dead 
unto sins, should live unto righteousness ; by whose stripes ye are 
healed.” Peter has not a philosophic cast of mind like Paul. 
The latter would fill up an entire chapier tracing back such an 
important dogma to its remotest sources and then on to its ultimate 
consequences. Peter sketches it in a few bold strokes, somewhat 
as a modern impressionist masses the thousand details of a land- 
scape by a few flips and splashes of his brush. Peter is satisfied 
if he has left the truth “ writ large” in mind and heart. 

Let us gather up the few elements he suggests: 1. Christ suf- 
fered ; 2. He did no sin; 3. He bare our sins; 4. The purpose, 
. that we might be dead unto sins but alive unto righteousness ; 
5. He has succeeded in his purposes in your case: for ye are re- 
turned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of your souls. 

Let it suffice to stress only the last of these elements. Peter is 
admonishing those to follow Christ’s example who have already 
come to Him. Elsewhere in this same epistle (3:18) he says: 
“Christ also hath once suffered for sin, the just for the unjust, 
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that he might bring us to God.” Reconciliation precedes imita- 
tion. Those who are healed and have already returned, are to use 
Christ’s passion as a copy. 

Peter must repent of his denial, and own his Lord as often as 
he had denied, the old boastfulness all drowned in bitter tears, 
before the threefold command, “ Feed my sheep,” and the final 
“Follow thou me,” are spoken. More than any repentance of 
Peter or sober professions of love, something more was needed to 
bury the old Simon and enable Peter to “ walk in newness of life.” 
His Lord must lay down his life for the sheep. “ Friends” he 
had recognized Peter and his companions to be. He must bring 
the supreme sacrifice of friendship. The cross, the tomb, the res- 
urrection are all necessary, if Peter’s following of his Lord is to 
be more successful than it had been before. Iam sure Peter had 
all this graven upon his memory too deeply ever to forget it. 
What he needed, though an undoubted disciple, unreconciled sin- 
ners certainly cannot do without. To point to Jesus as the great 
Exemplar, and at the same time to deny or ignore the offense of 
the cross, is a kind of “foolishness of preaching” of which Peter 
and his fellow apostles were not guilty. 

Another reason why the vicarious should not be separated from 
the exemplary in Christ’s passion is that we are to imitate Him! 
That upon first thought is a task to give us pause. And we are 
to imitate Him in his suffering and death of all parts of his ex- 
perience! We fairly stagger at the prospect. If ever man is 
conscious of his impotence, it must be here. ‘Give me power,” 
we shall pray, if we pray at all. And power is granted, as we 
have seen in the previous paragraph, the power of a divine re- 
demption, Christ’s power to lay down His life and His power to 
take it again. This power must become subjective. 

Let me not despise human motives, human affections and vo- 
litions, set aflame from heaven. The writer would be the last to 
deny the motive power of a fair ideal, even when it is looked upon 
in an external and mechanical way. The passion of Christ has 
impressed itself upon history and civilization. It has enriched 
the race, even apart from men’s personal and believing acceptance 
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of Jesus Christ as the ultimate revelation of divine mercy. 
«« When he was reviled, he reviled not again; when he suffered, 
he threatened not; but committed himself to him that judgeth 
righteously.” Who can behold that picture and remain un- 
touched? None will accuse Rousseau of being an evangelical 
believer in Jesus. He it was who said: “If the death of 
Socrates be that of a sage, the life and death of Jesus are those 
of a God.” Some power such an ideal must wield in every heart 
that apprehends it never so dimly. 

But who can measure the augmented force of that ideal, when 
from being distant and cold and faint from distance, it is brought 
so near that a grateful love embraces its feet? When from be- 
ing a mere fact of history, that noble figure enters into our per- 
sonal experience? When the fact becomes to us a person? When 
we no longer think of the ideal of life as “it,” but HIM? 
' Something of this sort occurs when we take the fact of Christ’s 
passion as being vicarious, and crowd this big thought into the 
phrase, “ Christ ‘also suffered for us.” I will not resort to the 
legerdemain of the mere linguist and try to press a whole system 
of theology out of one poor Greek preposition, but it is only 
sane interpretation that seeks to understand a word or phrase 
from its setting. Christ suffered for us. Here is what “ for us” 
means: “Ye were not redeemed with corruptible things as sil- 
ver and gold * * * but with the precious blood of Christ, as of 
a lamb without blemish and without spot.” Now reread the 
verse: “Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example, that 
we should follow in his steps.” “Example” fairly glows with 
this light concentrated upon it. To make the most of Christ’s 
example, we dare not ignore the fundamental fact that he suf- 
fered for us, “the just for the unjust.” 

It might seem gratuitous to suggest to readers who are famil 
iar with the structure of the Heidelberg Catechism, how the in 
terpretation here given fits into that beautiful scheme of Chris- 
tian teaching. The reader need not be told what a comfort and 
inspiration it is to the believer that “he is not his own, but be- 
longs to his faithful Saviour Jesus Christ,” His, because purchased 
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with His precious blood. Nor does the reader need to be re- 
minded how this keynote reverberates throughout the third part 
of the Catechism, where the believer is taught how to show by 
Christian service his gratitude for such deliverance. ‘“ Made nigh 
by the blood of Christ,’ how much easier to follow Him than 
when “ afar off”! 

This passion of Christ is to be imitated. And it is to be imi- 
tated in its vicariousness. In how far our sufferings may be vi- 
carious, is a question with which theologians have not concerned 
themselves to any great extent. If the thought has ever come 
to many of them, it has been impatiently brushed aside, labelled 
“mysticism,” and ever after ignored. As though it were any 
more mystical than the vital union which subsists between a be- 
liever and his Lord. If mediatorial functions are entirely for- 
eign to human nature, than the whole subject is closed. But the 
great Mediator between God and men is “ the Man Christ Jesus.” 
And our partaking of Christ makes us priests through him. 
Peter says we are “ partakers of Christ’s sufferings,” and by that 
he refers to sufferings which Christians actually endure, and not 
to what Christ endured for them. What do our priestly activi- 
ties involve? The Heidelberg Catechism says that as priest I 
“ present myself a living sacrifice of thankfulness to him.” Does 
that exhaust the subject? Can I present myself a sacrifice FOR 
anyone? is the question raised. Can I imitate the great Ex- 
ample, as vicarious sufferer ? 

Anyone who reads the paragraph under consideration in Peter’s 
epistle, must be struck with its reminders of the Suffering Ser- 
vant of Jehovah in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. A finer 
description of vicarious suffering does not exist in the Old Tes- 
tament. There are hosts of scholars that see the holy remnant of 
Israel there portrayed, who, during the Babylonian captivity, saved 
their people by their suffermgs. These scholars are not neces- 
sarily destructive critics. _They find these words particularly appli- 
cable to the priesthood of Christ, for he has filled out the proph- 
ecy as the best portion of Israel never did and never could. 
To these reverent thinkers it is no sacrilege to ascribe in some 
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measure to God’s people what can be superlatively ascribed alone 
to the Only Begotten Son. We may be saviors, though it may 
never enter our mind to write the word with a capital, except 
when applied unto the Saviour of the world. 

We must, of course, exercise discrimination in defining what 
we mean by vicarious suffering. To speak of our suffering as a 
propitiation for the sins of men, would never occur to the writer. 
We dare not forget the spotless purity of the Son of Man, nor 
his unique personality as the God-Man. These two facts alone 
must forever exalt Jesus Christ as the “Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world.” Therefore faith must ever 
be pointed to Him as the Great High Priest, and we must never 
divert the glory of our salvation from Him to His Church, nor to 
the ministry, nor to the individual Christian. 

What is the essence of vicarious sacrifice? We believe it is 
love. And love is self-sacrificing, if it is love at all. The love 
that lifts burdens from others’ shoulders, the love that finds its 
blessedness in giving rather than in receiving, the love that will 
shield others at its own peril, is vicarious. Such love has been 
in the world ever since God breathed into the first man the breath 
of life, and man became a living soul, created in the image and 
after the likeness of God. Every true mother who has ever lived 
has suffered vicariously. Every pure minded patriot who has 
given painful thought or poured out his life for his fatherland, 
has been a vicarious sufferer. Every true Christian who ex- 
poses himself to alienation from friends and persecution from 
enemies in zeal to win men from a life of shame, is a vicarious 


sufferer and reflects the glory of his Lord. To assert that we: 


may follow in His footsteps who suffered for us, leaving us an 


example, is affirming a truism. 
The paragraph under particular consideration deals with the 


duties of household servants. And yet the underlying principles © 


are of universal application. A more careful investigation of 
them, therefore, should not be without profit. 

Servants are to be subject to their masters, not only to the 
good and gentle, but also to the froward. They are to suffer 
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wrongfully, undeservedly, and they should not retaliate. While 
it can be said only of Christ that “ He did no sin,” still He can 
be imitated in so far as servants may be innocent of offence, and 
yet suffer by reason of their innocence. The same thought recurs 
in a different connection (4:13-16). As evil-doers they are not 
to suffer. But if they suffer as Christians, let them glorify God, 
let them rejoice that they are partakers of Christ’s sufferings. 

A number of reasons are given in the epistle why wrong should 
be borne patiently. By well-doing they are to put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men (2:15). They may put to shame those 
who revile their good manner of life in Christ (3:16). But 
noblest of all motives for patient endurance (2:12): “ Wherein 
they speak against you as evil-doers, they may by your good works 
which they behold, glorify God in the day of visitation.” By 
thus suffering in patience to win their enemies for Christ, they are 
only doing for others what Christ has done for them (3:17, 18). 
“Tt is better, if the will of God so will, that ye suffer for well- 
doing than for evil-doing. Because Christ also suffered for sins 
once, the righteous for the unrighteous, that he might bring us to 
God.” 

Our interest in the thought of imitating the vicarious suffer- 
ings of Christ, is less theological than practical. There is danger 
that the Church will founder upon the luxurious, easy-going 
Christianity that all but prevails. If any man will follow Christ, 
let him take up his cross and follow Him. Let him deny himself. 
Which means something quite different from the effeminate in“ 
dulgence in every carnal desire, that is so commonly witnessed in 
the ranks of professed disciples. The Christ-spirit, self-sacrifice 
in disciples, will do more to save the world than tomes of theo- 
logical discussion ; than all the magnificence of art in music and 
architecture ; than the latest improved methods of soulless eccle- 
siastical activity. Gilded crosses upon altar or church spire are 
only mockery, if the cross vanishes from the life and experience 
of the Church. The argument of a Christ-filled life has per- 
rennial attractiveness. Could we but retranslate into terms in- 
telligible to our own time the Gospel of Him “who loved us 
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and gave Himself for us,” we might hope to succeed as soul-win- 
ners. The Gospel is not mere words ; it is life. We must pre- 
sent specimens of that life to the world, as well as descriptions 
of it. Our love of sinning men that goes the length of willing- 
ness to suffer in order to. save them, will be no slight means of 
bringing convictién to their mind that the love of God in Christ 
is real. This price we must bring if we would succeed. 














VI. 


THE PRAYER OF MEMORIAL IN OUR COM- 
MUNION SERVICE.* 


BY REV. J. F. DE LONG. 


By this is meant the prayer following immediately after the 
prayer for the consecration of the elements. In our Order of 
Worship it is as follows: “And be pleased now, O most mer- 
ciful Father, graciously to receive at our hands this memorial of 
the blessed sacrifice of Thy Son; in union with which we here 
offer and present unto Thee, O Lord, the reasonable sacrifice of 
our own persons; consecrating ourselves, in soul and body, prop- 
erty and life to Thy most blessed service and praise. Look upon 
us through the mediation of our great High Priest. Make us 
accepted in the Beloved; and let His name be as a pure and 
holy incense through which all our worship may come up before 
Thee, as the odor of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well 
pleasing to God. Amen.” 

This prayer has sometimes been called the “ Prayer of Memo- 
rial ;” sometimes, also, the “ Prayer of Oblation,” and in more re- 
cent times, perhaps most frequently, the “ Prayer of Commem- 
orative Oblation.” The appropriateness and significance of these 
titles will become clearer as we consider the history and nature of 
the prayer itself. 

As to its substance, this Prayer of Memorial must be ac- 
counted one of the oldest prayers in the history of Christian 
liturgies. It can scarcely be too much to say that it represents a 
usage which goes back to the Apostolic age, and carries with it, in 
a measure at least, the sanction of Apostolic authority. Not all 
parts of the early liturgies are of equal antiquity. Some parts 
have quite a late origin. Others must come quite from the be- 


* A Paper read before the Ministerial Association of the Reformed Church 
in the Lehigh Valley. 
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ginning. The oldest part of these liturgies is that which clusters 
immediately around the consecration and distribution of the ele. 
ments. If, in our Order of Worship, or in our Directory of 
Worship, you begin with the prayer of thanksgiving preceding the 
consecration of the elements and end with this prayer of memo- 
rial, adding thereto as a conclusion the Lord’s Prayer, you have 
a Communion Service which is substantially the same in all early 
Christian liturgies, and which such princes of liturgiology as Dr. 
Daniel, of Germany, Dr. Neale, of England, and others do not 
hesitate to pronounce Apostolic. From Gaul to Ethiopia, from 
the Spanish Peninsula to the coast of Malabar—wherever the 
Gospel was preached and the Holy Eucharist celebrated, in both 
orthodox and heterodox churches—this part of the service was es- 
sentially the same, differing only in phraseology and fulness of 
statement. Such unity it would seem to be very hard, if not al- 
together impossible, satisfactorily to account for otherwise than 
on the supposition that this part of the Communion Service clus- 
tering immediately around the consecration and distribution of 
the elements, is a form of service according to which the Apostles 
themselves administered this sacrament, and which, then, com- 
municated itself or was carried in the way of free imitation and 
reproduction wherever the Christian Church was established. 

As an illustration by which you may perceive how close is this 
unity in this part of these services I will quote this Prayer of 
Memorial as found in some of the principal liturgies of the early 
Church. Let us take, first, the liturgy of St.Clement. This is 
supposed to have been written out in its present form by some 
bishop in the third or fourth century, but never to have been in 
actual use in any particular church, and, therefore, not so likely 
to have undergone subsequent changes and additions. The 
prayer follows immediately after the recitation of the words of 
institution in the consecration of the elements. This is its uni- 
form place in all liturgies. It also connects itself directly with 
the words: “This do in remembrance of me,” and is intended as 
a fulfilment of the command contained in those words. This 
prayer is as follows: 
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“ Wherefore having in remembrance His Passion, Death, 
Resurrection from the Dead, His return to Heaven and His 
future second appearing when He shall come with glory and 
power to judge the quick and the dead and to render to every 
man according to the deeds done in the body; we offer to Thee, 
our King and God, according to His institution, this bread and 
this cup, giving thanks to Thee through Him, etc.”* 

You will notice in this prayer the two acts of commemoration 
cand oblation and also that the whole transaction is represented as 
something which is done in accordance with our Lord’s own ap- 
pointment and command. 

Next let us take this prayer as found in the liturgy of St. 
James—the liturgy originally used in the Church of Jerusalem 
and the parent of by far the largest family of early Christian 
liturgies. 

“ We, therefore, also sinners, remembering His life-giving pas- 
sion, His salutary cross, His death, resurrection from the dead on 
the third day, His ascension to Heaven and session at the right 
hand of Thee, His God and Father, and His glorious and terrible 
coming again, when He shall come with glory to judge the quick 
and the dead, and to render to every man according to his works, 
offer to Thee, O Lord, this tremendous and unbloody sacrifice, 
beseeching Thee that Thou deal not with us after our sins, etc.” 

This prayer differs from the other in nothing except that it is 
a little more rhetorical and contains a somewhat fuller statement 
of facts. 

Next let us take the prayer as found in the liturgy of St. 
Mark—the liturgy used in the Church of Alexandria, and the 
parent of the Alexandrian family of liturgies used in the churches 
throughout Egypt and parts of Africa. In this the prayer is as 
follows : 

“QO Almighty Lord and Master, King of heaven, we, announc- 
ing the death of Thine only-begotten Son, our Lord and God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and confessing His blessed resurrection 


*This prayer and the two following are taken from Dr. Neale’s translation 
of the Primitive Liturgies. 
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from the dead on the third day, confess also His ascension into 
heaven and His session at Thy right hand, His God and Father, 
looking also, for His second fearful and dreadful coming, when 
He shall come to judge the quick and the dead in righteousness 
and to render to every man according to the deeds done in the 
body ; O Lord our God, we have set before Thee Thine own of 
Thine own gifts, etc.” 

Let me yet quote the same prayer as found in the Mozarabic 
liturgy—the liturgy of the early Church of Spain : 

“QO Lord, we make this commemoration of Thy Son, our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, who, coming to us, took our nature upon 
Him, and for the redemption of men whom He had created, en- 
dured the sufferings of the cross. * * * * Through Him, 
therefore, we beseech Thee, O supreme Father, graciously to re- 
ceive at our hands this sacrifice of Thy propitiation, which we offer 
unto Thee, and that Thou, looking down from Thy heavenly 
throne with reconciled countenance, wouldst bless,”* etc. 

These are only a few samples. The same prayer is found, al- 
ways at the same place in the service, in all early Christian 
liturgies, with no important exception ; differing from these which 
I have quoted no more than these differ from one another. It is 
found alike in orthodox, Nestorian, Monophysite, and all other 
churches, showing that prior to those great Christological contro- 
versies—prior to the divisions and animosities to which those 
controversies gave rise—this prayer already prevailed in all the 
churches. For of this we may be well assured that if it had 
arisen after those controversies, and had arisen in one branch of 
the Church, the other branches would not have adopted it from 
this, but would rather have strenuously opposed its introduction 
as an unwarranted and heretical innovation. 

Now this universal prevalence of this prayer at so early a 
period in the Church it would seem impossible satisfactorily to ac- 
count for, unless we assume, with Drs. Daniel, Neale and others, 
that it represents a usage which comes from the Apostolic age and 

* Translated by the writer from Leslie’s Latin edition of the Mozarabic 
Liturgy. 
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was supposed to carry with it, in a measure at least, the authority 
of Apostolic sanction. 

To complete this historical outline and bring it down to the 
present, I will yet quote this same prayer of memorial as found 
in the Roman mass, in the English Book of Common Prayer and 
in our Provisional Liturgy. 

The oldest sacramentary of the Roman Church now extant is 
that of Pope Gelasius, who died in the year 496. In this Gela- 
sian sacramentary this prayer is found in almost exactly the same 
form as that now in use in the Roman mass. Like all other 
early liturgies, it has the two elements of commemoration and 
oblation. It is worthy of note, however, that the element of com- 
memoration is much briefer and receives less emphasis, and that 
there is a manifest effort to magnify the idea of sacrifice. The 
sacredness of the host is dwelt upon and spoken of in most 
exalted terms. Time forbids an analysis of this prayer of the 
Roman Church, but I would say in passing, that if its language is 
interpreted, as certainly it ought to be, in accordance with the 
highly poetic and fervent style so common in early liturgies, this 
prayer is far from teaching the modern dogma of the Roman 
mass; nevertheless it is equally clear that the peculiar ideas of 
the Lord’s Supper which have since developed themselves in the 
Roman Church were then already at work in her bosom. I quote 
the prayer as now used in the Roman mass, which, as said, is al- 
most word for word the same as that found in the sacramentary 
of Gelasius. 

“ Wherefore, O Lord, we, Thy servants, as also Thy people, 
calling to mind the blessed passion of the same Christ, Thy Son, 
our Lord, His resurrection from hell and glorious ascension into 
heaven, offer unto Thy most excellent Majesty, of Thy gifts and 
grants, a pure host, a holy host, an immaculate host, the holy bread 
of eternal life and the chalice of everlasting salvation; upon 
which vouchsafe to look with a propitious and serene countenance 
and to accept them as Thou wast pleased to accept the gifts of 
Thy just servant Abel and the sacrifice of our patriarch Abraham, 
and that which the high-priest Melchisedeck offered to Thee, a 
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holy sacrifice, an immaculate host. We most humbly beseech 
Thee, Almighty God, command these things to be carried by the 
hand of Thy angel to Thy altar on high, in sight of Thy divine 
majesty, that as many of us as by participation at this altar shall 
receive the most sacred body and blood of Thy Son may be filled 
with all heavenly benediction and grace through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen.” Such is this prayer of memorial as it de- 
veloped itself in the Church of Rome. 

The first Protestant version of this prayer is found in the first 
liturgy of Edward the Sixth of England, published in 1549. We 
- note the return of these English Reformers to the much simpler 
form and idea of the early Church. 

“« Wherefore, O Lord and Heavenly Father, according to the in- 
stitution of thy dearly beloved Son, Jesus Christ, we, Thy humble 
servants, do celebrate and make here before Thy divine Majesty, 
with these, Thy holy gifts, the memorial which Thy Son hath 
willed us to make, having in remembrance His blessed passion, 
mighty resurrection and glorious ascension, rendering unto Thee 
most hearty thanks for the innumerable benefits procured unto us 
by the same, entirely desiring Thy Fatherly goodness mercifully 
to accept our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, most humbly 
beseeching Thee that by the merits,” ete. 

This prayer was dropped out of the Book of Common Prayer 
at its second revision in 1552, and is not found in the commun- 
ion service of the Church of England to-day. It was afterwards 
introduced into the Scottish Book of Common Prayer, and has 
also been introduced into the Prayer Book of the American 
Episcopal Church, though in somewhat modified form. 

Now, to wind up this historical survey, let me yet quote this 
same prayer of memoria] as found in our Provisional Liturgy. 
This is the latest product of the Christian Church in its effort to 
embody the idea underlying this prayer in appropriate liturgical 
form ; and, if I am a competent judge at all, it is also its best and 
noblest product. In no other liturgy, ancient or modern, is the 
fundamental thought of this prayer so well apprehended, and set 
forth in a way so direct and forceful and with so much unction 
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and fervor. Of this prayer in the Provisional Liturgy, the 
prayer in the Order of Worship is an abbreviation. In the 
Directory of Worship there seems to be a failure to grasp the 
fundamental thought of the prayer, and its form becomes some- 
what ambiguous and less perfect. The prayer is as follows : 

« And be pleased, now, O most merciful Father, graciously to 
receive at our hands this memorial of the blessed sacrifice of Thy 
Son, which we, Thy servants, thus bring before Thy divine Ma- 
jesty, according to His own appointment and command, showing 
forth His passion and Death, rejoicing in His glorious resurrec- 
tion and ascension, and waiting for the blessed hope of His ap- - 
pearing and coming again. We are not worthy in ourselves to 
offer unto Thee any worship or service. Wherewith shall we, 
sinners of the dust, come before the Lord, or bow ourselves be- 
fore the most high God? We bring unto Thee, O holy and 
righteous Father, the infinite merits of Jesus Christ, Thine ador- 
able, true and only Son, in whom Thou hast declared Thyself 
to be well pleased, and through the offering of whose body once 
for all full satisfaction has been made for the sins of the world. 
Have respect unto this glorious sacrifice, we beseech Thee, in 
union with which we here offer and present unto Thee, O Lord, 
the reasonable sacrifice of our own persons; consecrating our- 
selves on the altar of the Gospel in soul and body, property and 
life to Thy most blessed service and praise. Look upon us 
through the meditation of our great High Priest. Make us 
accepted in the Beloved; and let His name be as a pure and 
holy incense, through which all our worship may come up be- 
fore Thee, as the odor of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, 
well-pleasing to God. Amen.” 

This brief historical sketch will suffice to show that this Prayer 
of Memorial is not a new thing in the communion service of the 
Christian Church, invented and devised out of the fertile brain 
of our liturgical committee. It is true the Prayer is found in 
very few of our Protestant liturgies. Luther, familiar only with 
the corrupt and idolatrous form in which he found it in the 
Roman mass, cast it aside altogether ; and I know of no Lutheran 
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liturgy into which it has been introduced. Zwingli, Calvin and 
the Reformed liturgies generally did the same. But I hope 
to show presently that in so doing the Reformers acted un- 
wisely, and impoverished the communion service by depriving it 
of what constitutes an important action in a complete celebration 
of this sacrament. This defect is remedied in the liturgy of our 
Reformed Church in the United States. The Christian Church 
has produced few, if any, liturgies which rest upon a broader and 
more profound study of the history and nature of Christian wor- 
ship than does our Provisional liturgy; and I think the future 
will vindicate the wisdom of the course pursued by our Church 
in refusing in the preparation of its liturgy to be held down 
slavishly to the narrow limits of any one period of the Church’s 
history, even though it be the period of the noble Reformers in 
the sixteenth century. 

Now what is its meaning? You will recall what I stated 
before that in all ancient liturgies this prayer follows immediately 
after the recital of the words of institution in the consecratory 
service and is intended as a fulfilment of the command contained 
in the latter part of those words, viz., this do in remembrance of 
Me. In this prayer, the Christian congregation is supposed to 
make that memorial which our Saviour in those words enjoined 
upon His church to make. This is plainly implied in all the 
liturgies and in many of them explicitly stated. 

In the next place, you will notice that the commemoration thus 
made is a commemoration before God and not before men. The 
tendency of theologic thought in more modern times has been to 
magnify the importance of this sacrament as a grace-bearing 
ordinance and to make but little account of it as a commemora- 
tion ; and in so far as this latter has been made account of at all, 
it has been almost altogether as a commemoration before men. 
The Saviour’s command to do this in remembrance of Him has 
been taken to mean simply that this holy sacrament was instituted 
by Him as a solemn rite in which the congregation might be con- 
tinually reminded, or might continually remind itself, of the aton- 
ng sufferings and death of Christ on our behalf and be moved 
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thereby to increased faith and Christian activity. Thus regarded 
the celebration of this Holy Eucharist becomes, so far as this side 
of it is concerned, nothing more than an acted or symbolical 
sermon—a new and impressive mode of preaching the Gospel— 
something belonging to the homiletical rather than to the liturgi- 
cal part of the service. 

But it is at once clear that these early liturgies give to this 
command a broader and higher interpretation. For the com- 
memoration here made in fulfilment of that command is not in 
the form of an address to the people, but in the form of a solemn 
prayer and appeal to God. They regard this sacrament as a 
memorial before God, using the word memorial in a sense some- 
what similar to that in which we use the word when we speak of 
presenting a memorial before Congress or some other legislative 
body, viz., in the sense of a formal representation of facts accom 
panied with and supporting an appeal. They assume that our 
Saviour instituted this sacrament to be a solemn ecclesiastical 
rite in which His Church might draw nigh unto God and most 
effectually commemorate and plead before Him the atoning suf- 
ferings and death of Christ as the only true ground of our ap- 
proach into the Divine presence, our only just hope of forgiveness 
and acceptance before the Divine throne. 

It is said that when Themistocles was banished from Athens he 
first fled to the neighboring states, seeking the right of asylum at 
their several courts without success. At last, driven by his dire 
necessity, he resolved to throw himself upon the mercy of Admetus, 
king of the Molossi, an old and bitter foe of himself and Athens. 
When he came into the presence of Admetus, he saw the king’s 
little son playing on the floor of the royal chamber. Hastily catch- 
ing up the child and holding him on his arm, he dropped on his 
knees before the king, and, in the name of his little son, prayed of 
the king the privilege of refuge and protection at his court. The 
king, touched by the gracious act, forgave his old enemy and 
granted him the refuge and protection prayed for. 

This little incident in the life of Themistocles well illustrates 
the nature and design of this sacrament as set forth in this 
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prayer. For even so here the Church. Conscious to herself of 
her unworthiness and unfitness to appear before the Most High 
God in her own name, she draws nigh unto Him in the name of 
His Son, our great High Priest and Mediator; and, holding up 
before the eternal Father, as it were, one by one those great re- 
demptive events, whereby our Lord made atonement for all sin, 
beseeches Him to “have respect unto this glorious sacrifice,” to 
“look upon us through the mediation of our great High Priest, 
to make us accepted in the Beloved, and to let His name be asa 
pure and holy incense through which all our worship may come 
up before Thee as the odor of a sweet smell, a sacrifice accepta- 
ble, well-pleasing unto God.” “ Wherewith,” says the prophet, 
“ shall I come before the Lord or bow myself before the Most 
High God? Shall I come before Him with burnt-offerings, with 
calves a year old? Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of 
rams and ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first 
born for my transgression—the fruit of my body for the sin of 
my soul?” This has been the anxious cry of sin-burdened hu- 
manity through the ages ; and this anxious cry is met and answered 
by the Christian Church according to the instruction of her 
divine Lord in this prayer of memorial which she gives into the 
hearts and upon the lips of her people as they are about entering 
through this holy sacrament into the inmost sanctuary of the Di- 
vine Presence. 

Such is the general idea and purpose of this prayer. It is not 
a prayer or sacrifice of thanksgiving and praise which, in our com- 
munion service, asin nearly all early liturgies, precedes the conse- 
eration of the elements ; nor yet of supplication which very properly 
follows this Prayer of Memorial as resting upon it. Even the 
idea of personal consecration in property and life to the service 
and praise of God is here secondary, and finds its proper place in 
this prayer mainly for the reason that such personal consecration 
is to be in union with the sacrifice of Christ on the cross, 
being dependent on such “ union” therewith for its sanctification 
and divine acceptance. An exact parallel to this prayer in this 
particular is found in Heb. 13:15 where, as commentators tell 
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us, the first two words carry the emphasis of the whole sentence 
“ Through Him, then, i. e., Christ, let us offer up a sacrifice of 
praise to God continually, that is, the fruit of lips which make 
confession to His name.” 

It is, of course, not assumed that such pleading of our redemption 
in Christ is limited to the Holy Communion. On the contrary, 
it underlies all our Christian worship, both public and private. 
In our other services, we are wont to close every collect with a 
brief petition pleading the merits of Christ. In our Communion 
service, however, this is not the case; but in place thereof, we 
have this Prayer of Memorial in which this idea is very fitly 
lifted into greater and more solemn prominence, magnified and 
exalted into a separate and distinct part of the sacramental action. 

And it needs especially to be borne in mind that, according to 
these early liturgies, this Prayer of Memorial is an essential part 
of the proper celebration of this Holy Sacrament. For this pur- 
pose this sacrament was instituted. Nothing less than this wa 
meant when our Saviour said to His disciples: “ This do in re- 
membrance of Me.” It was to be a Memorial not only before 
men, but also and preéminently before God. This was unmis- 
takably the belief of the early Christian Church. 

Now is this view correct? With what proofs and evidences 
may it be supported? First would not this view seem probable 
from the nature of the case? This approach to and worship of 
God in the name of the Son, and on the basis of His mediation, 
was the one thing new and distinctive of the Christian Chuch, 
distinguishing its worship from the worship of all other religions 
both Jewish and pagan. This was that new and living way into 
the holiest of all now first opened unto men through the veil, 
that is to say his flesh. And would it not seem probable in the 
nature of the case that a fact so new, so distinctive and so fun- 
damental in the worship of the Christian Church, would receive 
recognition and room in this sacrament in which all its worship 
culminates as its crowning act and in which the believing congre- 
gation makes its nearest possible approach into the Divine Pres- 
ence? When in the old dispensation, the High Priest once a 
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year entered into the most Holy Place, he was clothed in sacred 
vestments and carried before him in golden censor the atoning 
blood of the lamb slain, pleadingly waving it toward the mercy- 
seat as the only ground on which he, himself a sinner and the 
representative of sinners, ventured to draw nigh; and is it at all 
probable that in the new dispensation this Holy Sacrament, which 
far more than any Mosaic rite is an entrance into the most Holy 
Place, can be worthily celebrated, or was instituted of its divine 
Founder to be celebrated, without commemorating and pleading 
before God in the most solemn way that mediation of our great 
High Priest on which all such approach into the Divine Presence 
must rest and by which alone it is made lawful and possible ? 
Nay, the very conception of this sacrament as an approach into 
nearest fellowship with God makes this view of the early Church 
as expressed in a universal liturgical custom exceedingly probable. 

The view adopted by these early liturgies is also favored by the 
language chosen by our Lord to convey his instruction—“ This 
do in remembrance of me.” In the original it is: tovro zocéere 
et¢ ty épyy dvdyyyow—this do for my memorial. Particular at- 
tention is due to the word avay7ow translated “ remembrance.” 
This word occurs elsewhere in Holy Scripture only five times— 
once in the New Testament and four times in the Septuagint, but 
in every instance the word signifies a remembrance or commemo- 
ration in the form of a prayer before God. In the New Testa- 
ment the only other place where it occurs is in Heb. 10: 3. Here 
reference is. made to the remembrance of sins. But what remem- 
brance? Why, the most solemn public recital and confession of 
these sins before God by the High Priest in connection with the 
yearly sacrifices of bulls and goats on the great Day of Atone- 
ment. It was a remembrance or memorial not before men, but for 
men before God. In the Septuagint the word is used twice in 
the heading of Psalms—38 and 70—but in both instances with 
special reference to remembering and pleading before God. It is 
also used twice in the sacred text itself, viz.,in Num. 10: 10 and 
in Lev. 24: 7. The passage in Numbers reads as follows: “Also 
in the day of your gladness and in your solemn days and in the 
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beginnings of your months, you shall blow with the trumpets 
over your burnt offerings and over the sacrifices of your peace 
offerings, that they may be to-you for a memorial before your 
God.” The passage in Leviticus has reference to the shew-bread, 
“Thou shalt put pure frankincense upon each row that it may be 
to the bread for a memorial, even an offering made by fire unto 
the Lord. Every Sabbath day he shall set it in order before the 
Lord continually ; it is in behalf of the Children of Israel an ever- 
lasting covenant.” This frankincense was to be a memorial be- 
fore God of the great national offering or sacrifice of the Passover 
lamb, reminding Jehovah and pleading before Him the covenant 
of mercy resting thereon; or, perhaps better, a memorial pointing 
forward typically to the “ Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 
of the world,” and pleading its infinite merits before Jehovah for 
mercy and deliverance. 

Such is the signification of the word avayvye~ whenever it is 
elsewhere used in Holy Scripture, and such is in great probabil- 
ity also the sense in which it is used in this command of our 
Saviour. At any rate it would be very questionable exegesis to 
rule out of this command as not being included in it the only sense 
of this word elsewhere recognized in Scripture and limit its use 
to a sense which is nowhere else given to it in the entire Word of 
God. 

Then the last but by no means least support of this view is 
that which I have already presented, viz., the universal sentiment 
of the early Christian Church as expressed in its liturgies. As 
already stated, Dr. Daniel, of Germany, and Dr. Neale, of En- 
gland (than whom Protestantism has certainly produced no 
greater liturgical scholars), as well as others, do not hesitate to 
say that this prayer represents a usage which goes back to the 
Apostolic age. That it was changed and modified from time to 
time so as to bring it into harmony with the varied sacramental 
views prevailing. in the several periods of the Church’s history, 
they do, of course, not deny; but claim that, as to its general 
idea, it represents a usage which must have prevailed as an 
essential part of the celebration of this holy sacrament from the 
beginning. 
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These several reasons would seem to make a strong argument 
in support of the general idea underlying this prayer, viz., that 
our Lord instituted this sacrament for this purpose among others 
that it might be asolemn rite in which His Church might publicly 
and in the most solemn way commemorate and plead before the 
Father the whole economy of our redemption in Christ, and set 
it, as it were, “in reconciling power between the holy God and 
our sinful souls.” 

In conclusion, now, we are yet confronted with one important 
question which has been the occasion of much controversy in the 
Church, viz., this, is this simply a prayer or is it a sacrifice? 

The answer of the Roman Church to this question. is well 
known. Said Church claims that in the priestly consecration the 
elements of bread and wine are as to their essence changed into 
the very body and blood of Christ, which the officiating priest in 
this prayer or act of oblation now offers unto the Father as an 
atonement for his own sins and the sins of the people ; and, inas- 
much as we must assume the body and blood of His own Son to 
be something of infinite worth in sight of the Father, the 
offering thereof in this sacrament, it is claimed, has an expiatory 
value per se, and procures forgiveness of sin not only for those 
present and partaking, but also for those absent in Hades and 
elsewhere. This is the Roman doctrine. Our church, on the 
other hand, teaches that it is in no sense a repetition of the 
sacrifice of Christ on the Cross, but only a memorial of that 
blessed sacrifice ; that it has no atoning value of its own, but is 
only an appropriation by faith of the redemption accomplished in 
Christ and a solemn pleading of the same before God on our be- 
half. In short, this prayer in our Communion service is not 
Roman, but strictly Protestant. 

But we may go further and say, it is also not Lutheran nor 
Anglican, but strictly Reformed and Calvinistic. The difference 
in Eucharistic doctrine between those churches and the Reformed 
is well known. Those Churches bring the sacramental presence 
of Christ into closer local union with the bread and wine, mak- 
ing these elements the outward form in which the supernatural 
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presence is enshrined, exhibited and conveyed unto the communi- 
cant. The Reformed, while making just as much of the reality 
of the Eucharistic presence, has always disallowed this localizing 
thereof within the consecrated elements on the altar; and has 
affirmed this presence to be in the transaction as a whole. Says 
the Lutheran: “The body and blood of Christ are in, with and 
under the bread and the wine.” The Anglican says: “The 
bread and the wine become by consecration really and sacrament- 
ally (though in an inconceivable manner which cannot be ex- 
plained by earthly similitudes and illustrations) the body and 
blood of Christ.” But the Reformed says (Gerhart’s Dog., Vol. 
2, page 604): “ The union is not in the bread on the altar nor 
in the cup, but in the festival, in the transaction.” 

Now, how closely this Prayer of Memorial in our Communion 
Service conforms to the Reformed type of Eucharistic teaching as 
over against these other churches, becomes strikingly manifest 
when we compare it with the same prayer in the American Epis- 
copal Book of Common Prayer. The latter uses language as 
follows: “ We, Thy humble servants, do celebrate and make here 
before Thy divine Majesty with these Thy holy gifts which we 
now offer unto Thee, the memorial which Thy Son hath willed 
us to make.” Greater prominence is here given to the natural 
symbols of bread and wine. They are offered unto the Lord. 
A “verbal oblation” is made of them. The memorial is made 
“with these Thy holy gifts which we now offer unto Thee.” 
All this is beautiful, and rightly understood contains nothing to 
which any Reformed would need to object. Nevertheless the 
reader will notice that the outward elements are here invested 
with a somewhat larger function ; and its language is more sug. 
gestive of an outward ceremonial rite in which the broken body 
and shed blood of Christ are, as it were, held up before the 
Father under the form of the consecrated bread and wine. 
Ideas which it would be difficult to harmonize with Protestant 
principles might find and have found easy shelter under this 
Prayer of Memorial in the Episcopal Book of Common Prayer. 
Our Liturgy is more guarded, gives no special prominence nor 
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even makes any special reference to the elements on the altar, 
assumes the whole sacramental action to be the memorial, and is 
conceived more in the ethico-spiritual form of a simple prayer. 
But while it is thus not in any real sense a sacrifice or obla- 
tion of the body and blood of Christ, but remains simply a 
prayer, it is, nevertheless, no ordinary prayer, but a prayer extra- 
ordinary resulting from the extraordinary character of the sacra- 
ment itself. Two facts need here to be borne in mind. The 
first is that our participation in the merits of Christ—our right 
and privilege of pleading His name before the Father—is condi- 
tioned upon our living union with Christ by the Holy Ghost 
through faith, and is in proportion to the reality and perfection 
of this union with Him. Community of goods rests upon com- 
munity of life. In the family there is no mine or thine, but all 
things are common because husband, wife and child are one flesh. 
This is so in nature ; it is equally so in grace. “There is, there- 
fore, now no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus ” 
(Rom. 8:1). If ye abide in me and my words abide in you, ye 
shall ask what ye will and it shall be done unto you (John 15: 7). 
Only those in Christ are partakers of his benefits. And so the 
merits of Christ become ours to plead before the Father on our 
behalf by virtue of our living union with Christ, and the power 
and efficacy of our prayer and pleadings are in proportion to the 
reality, depth and perfection of this union with Him. The other 
fact which needs to be remembered is that this sacrament is pre- 
eminently the sacrament of union and communion with our Lord. 
Here He has promised an especial presence and communion with 
His people. They shal] eat His flesh and drink His blood. The 
congregation, too, prepares itself with special self-examination, 
repentance and faith. “It is the inmost sanctuary of our whole 
Christian worship.” This the Church has always felt and always 
acted upon. Here she brings and has always brought her lowliest 
confessions, her deepest desires, her highest praises, her most 
grateful thanksgivings. And in virtue of this extraordinary 
union and communion of the Church with her Lord in this sacra- 
ment, this prayer of memorial, this solemn commemoration and 
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pleading of our redemption in Christ, His Son, before the Father, 
whilst remaining simply a prayer, becomes nevertheless, some- 
thing more than an ordinary prayer—becomes a prayer extra- 
ordinary in accordance with the extraordinary character of this 
Holy Sacrament itself. 




















Vil. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


InFANT SALVATION. 


In the successive numbers of Christian Literature, from 
March to August inclusive, there has appeared a series of inter- 
esting articles from the pen of Dr. B. B. Warfield, of Princeton, 
on the “Development of the Doctrine of Infant Salvation.” 
What Dr. Warfield, according to his own statement, proposes to 
do in these articles is not to unravel the history of opinion on 
this subject, but to trace the development of doctrine. The con- 
clusion of this development Dr. Warfield finds in the theory of 
the universal election and salvation of infants dying as such. All 
infants dying in infancy must be supposed to be included in the 
gracious decree of election, and therefore saved. This is for Dr. 
Warfield the end of the whole matter. Now, if by doctrine, as 
distinguished from opinion, be understood an authoritative ex- 
pression of the faith of the Church, or of any considerable part 
of it, then we think that Dr. Warfield is mistaken as to the 
nature of his conclusion. There is no confession, Catholic or 
Protestant, as Dr. Warfield himself has admitted, that teaches 
the universal salvation of infants. That theory rests only upon 
the opinions of individual theologians, some of whom maintain it 
tentatively and falteringly, while the majority are totally opposed 
to it. 

The question as to the fate of dying infants is one that is always 
interesting, and one that is by no means free from difficulties. 
The natural feeling of humanity would incline us to take the most 
hopeful view of their condition ; and yet in doing so we are con- 
fronted by problems to which it is anything but easy to find 
satisfactory solutions. Hence the history of theological thought 
has developed a variety of opinions or theories, none of which has 
as yet become the accepted doctrine of the Church, or even of 
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any significant branch of it. The common feeling of Protestant 
Christians at the present time is doubtless in favor of the notion 
of universal salvation. And this, it must be confessed, is a most 
creditable feeling ; it does more honor to the heart of humanity, 
certainly, than does the notion of “infants in hell not a span 
long.” And yet to prove the correctness of this feeling would be 
a task more difficult than many may imagine; and the result 
would after all be only the establishment of an opinion or theory. 

Let us briefly review some of the most prominent theories that 
have been held on this subject. There is, in the first place, the 
theory of annihilation. According to this, death is the end of 
existence for all infants dying before the development of self-con- 
scious personality. The undeveloped soul of the infant is not 
immortal. It only becomes immortal by the development of a 
moral personality that has apprehended itself and is capable of 
being an object to itself. The soul that has never found itself, 
and has never become objective to itself, can not maintain its 
existence after the dissolution of the body which was intended to 
serve as the organ of its realization. Hence the baby, dying be- 
fore it has learned to think “ that this is I,” has no existence after 
death. This theory has never been held by many Christian peo- 
ple. Dr. Warfield states that in the ancient Church it was held 
by one Hierax, who had some followers. But it gained no favor. 
In more recent times it was held by the genial theologian and 
philosopher Richard Rothe, whose theory of personality, as essen- 
tially a moral development out of a material animal soul, logically 
demanded it. But to such logic few will ever assent. No father 
or mother will ever be able to think of the soul of a departing 
child as being dissipated into nothing; and we may, therefore, 
feel assured that the Eternal Father Himself could not tolerate 
the thought of annihilation. Every infant soul is a realization of 
a distinct idea begotten of eternal love, and must, therefore, be in 
itself eternal. 

We have, secondly, the theory that all baptized infants, and 
only such, are saved. This is the doctrine of the Catholic Church, 
as well as of some Protestant Confessions, especially those belong- 
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ing to the Lutheran and Anglican communions. The underly- 
ing presupposition is the doctrine of hereditary or racial sin and 
guilt, making all mankind, infants, of course, included, liable to 
the punishment of eternal death. All men are born, not merely 
in a state of depravity, but in a state of condemnation, and under 
divine wrath. Out of this condition they can only be saved by 
God’s grace, and the necessary channel of that grace is baptism. 
Hence those who are baptized are saved, while those who are not 
baptized are damned. This view was held by St. Augustine, 
pater durus infantum ; and this in spite of his theory of absolute 
predestination of all souls either to life or death—a theory which 
logically is not favorable to a high sacramental doctrine. And 
after Augustine it was generally adopted by the leading theolo- 
gians of the Catholic Church, and has maintained itself even down 
to the present time. 

The severity of this doctrine, however, was modified in two 
ways. It was modified, first, by softening the idea of damna- 
tion. Lost infants are, of course, supposed to be in hell, but their 
punishment is believed to be of the lightest kind. In fact it is 
so light that it is punishment rather in name than in reality. A 
distinction is made between pana damni and pena sensus, 
or punishment of loss and punishment of sense. The former is 
merely negative, consisting in the privation of the beatific vision, 
but without any sense of pain. And it is only this negative 
kind of punishment that falls to the lot of unbaptized infants. 
This conception accords well with the notion that infants dying 
as such will always remain infants, and will never pass through 
any process of intellectual and moral development. If the sub- 
jective condition of an infant soul never changes after death, then 
it is indeed difficult to understand how any infant could be said 
to be punished at all. A damned infant remaining forever un- 
conscious could be no more unhappy than adamned tree. But if 
this be the condition of infant life after death, then a saved infant 
ean not be happy either. If what is meant by infant salvation 
were merely getting infant souls into heaven, without any change 
in those souls themselves, then for them at least salvation would 
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be of little benefit. They would be like the flowers with which 
we decorate our houses, serving indeed to make the houses cheer- 
ful, but not themselves feeling the happiness which they help to 
diffuse. 

But the severity of the medieval doctrine was softened some- 
what also by an extension of the notion of baptism. To enjoy 
the benefits of baptism it was not regarded necessary always to 
have received the external rite. For instance, in the case of an 
adult, martyrdom might supply the place of baptism. And so 
also might the intention of being baptized in circumstances in 
which the actual reception of the sacrament was impossible. For 
instance, a person might intend to be baptized to-morrow, but die 
of apoplexy to-day. In such case his intention would be as good 
as the execution of the rite itself. Now in the case of infant 
baptism the notion of intention must be transferred to the minds 
of the parents or sponsors. The intention of Christian parents 
to have their children baptized, would avail for their salvation, in 
case they should suddenly die before such intention could be 
carried into execution. And the intention of sponsors, and even 
the intention of the Church, might be supposed to be attended by 
similar effects. But if this were so, where might the efficacy of such 
intention be supposed to stop? Might not the Church be sup- 
posed, implicitly at least, if not explicitly, to intend the baptism 
of all infants, of pagans as well as of Christians, and would not 
this work the salvation of all? Thoughts like these were not 
wanting in the active minds of middle age theologians. And in 
this way the severity of the theological system was modified, and 
the claims of the Christian heart were vindicated to some extent 
against the pretensions of the intellect. That from a rational 
point of view there was much in this manner of thinking that 
could not stand the test of criticism, is doubtless true. For 
instance, we can not at all think that God is so helplessly tied to 
the institutions of the Church as this theory implies. Neverthe- 
less the difficulties of the theory are, in our opinion, no greater 
than are those of the one next to be mentioned. 

The third theory which we shall notice is that which attributes 
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salvation simply and purely to an absolute divine decree of 
election. Elect infants are saved in consequence of the sovereign 
purpose of God; and if there are any infants who are not elect, 
they are damned. Here the instrumental cause of salvation is 
not in baptism, or in the Church, but simply in the omnipotent 
fiat of the divine will. The natural condition of mankind here is 
supposed to be the same as in the Catholic theory. By nature 
and at their birth all infants are lost and guilty sinners; and they 
can only be saved by the sole agency of divine grace. But the 
conception of the office of the Church and of the means of grace 
in relation to this work of salvation has been changed. The 
immediate ground of salvation itself is union with Christ; but 
Dr. Warfield tells us that, according to the theory with which we 
are now concerned, “ men are not constituted members of Christ 
through the Church; but members of the Church through Christ : 
they are not made members of Christ by baptism which the 
Church gives, but by faith which is the gift of God; and baptism 
is the Church’s recognition of this inner fact.” This is the theory 
of the relation of the Church to divine grace which Dr. Warfield 
believes to be the doctrine of the Reformed Church. On this 
point we are convinced that he is mistaken. Even Calvin holds 
a higher view of the Church and of the sacraments, although this 
may not be consistent with his theory of predestination. It must 
be confessed, indeed, that the theory presented above accords best 
with the doctrine of unconditional predestination, and that it has 
had currency in some schools of Reformed theology. According 
to this theory the work of grace is not one that is accomplished 
through the outward means of grace, but through the direct 
agency of the divine will, which works faith. Men are not saved 
because they are in the visible Church, but they are saved, if 
saved at all, because they are elect. 

Who, then, are elect? In answer to this question, Dr. War- 
field, in the articles referred to, enumerates the signs of election 
according to different authorities ; for on this subject there is not 
unanimity of opinion. Some have made these signs to be faith, 
others faith and the promises of the Gospel, others again some- 
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thing else. As far as the relation of the question to infants is 
concerned, three different views have been held. There is, first, 
the view that the decree of the election is as absolute and inscrut- 
able in regard to infants dying as such, as it is in regard to those 
who live to years of maturity. Among the latter some are elect 
while others are reprobate ; and so it is most likely also among 
the former. This was probably the opinion of Calvin and of 
Beza, and we think it is the doctrine also of the Westminster 
Confession. Whatever may be said to the contrary, we believe 
that when the Confession speaks of “elect infants dying in in- 
fancy” being saved, this implies that there are also non-elect in- 
fants dying in infancy who are not saved. This at any rate 
was the opinion of the majority of the members of the West- 
minister assembly, as is admitted by Dr. Schaff. Then, secondly, 
there is the view that the children of Christian parents dying in 
infancy are all elect and, therefore, saved. This is the doctrine 
of the Synod of Dort. “Godly parents,” it says, “have no 
reason to doubt of the election and salvation of their children 
whom it pleases God to call out of this life in their infancy.” 
This may not necessarily mean that of the dying infants of others 
than godly parents, some at least must be believed to be non- 
elect ; but there can be no question that this was the meaning of 
the fathers of Dort. 

But there is, finally, the view that all infants dying in infancy 
are certainly elect and, therefore, saved. Dying in infancy is 
here supposed to be the most infallible sign of election. This 
view is not contained in any Calvinistic Confession ; but we sup- 
pose that it is held by the largest number of Calvinistic divines 
at the present time, who have not radically modified the Calvin- 
istic doctrine of divine sovereignty. But granting the theory of 
unconditional foreordination either to life or death, which this 
view presupposes, how do these divines know that all dying in- 
fants are elect? Who has told them so? If they answer, the 
Bible, then we would like to know the chapter and verse in which 
this momentous doctrine is disclosed. If they answer that it is 
against the whole tenor of the Bible to believe that there are 
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among dying infants reprobates who are damned for no fault of 
their own, we cordially agree with them; but we hold that it is 
equally against the tenor of the Bible to believe that there are 
any reprobates at all who are made such only by the divine pre- 
terition. If we could believe that God had foreordained one soul 
to damnation for His own glory, then we could believe anything 
of Him, but could have no more interest in theology. 

But this leads us to mention, fourthly, the Arminian or 
modern Methodist theory, which infers the universal salvation of 
infants from the universality of the divine love and the uni- 
versality of the Christian atonement. The absolute effect of the 
atonement, however, is limited to original sin. The guilt of 
hereditary or racial sin is unconditionally cancelled by the sacri- 
fice of Christ. Hence all men are born at once in a state of sin 
and in a state of salvation. The new-born infant is a sinner be- 
cause it is born of sinful parents and with a depraved nature ; 
but it is a saved sinner, because the condemnation resting upon 
the race is removed by the one oblation of Christ. Hence dying 
in infancy, -it goes to heaven and is saved ; if, however, it lives in 
this world, it will be exposed to so many temptations, that it will 
inevitably contract new guilt, and incur the danger of being lost. 
It is, therefore, an immense advantage to be permitted to die in 
infancy ; and the question may be asked, why are not all men 
permitted to die at this period of their existence, when their sal- 
vation would be sure? To this the reply might be made that, if 
the race is to be continued, some must of necessity be ordained 
to spend a longer time amidst the dangers of this world, and so 
to be exposed to the peril of perdition. And if inquiry were 
made concerning the principle on which some persons are exposed 
to this risk rather than others, we should be brought back in the 
end to the doctrine of unconditional predestination. We, there- 
fore, agree with Dr. Warfield that the theory of universal infant 
salvation irrespective of their own choice is a contradiction of the 
Arminian doctrine of salvation through the exercise of personal 
free agency. But there is another difficulty with this theory. 
Seeing that all persons who grow to maturity in this world, fall 
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into new sin in spite of their having commenced life without 
guilt, what certainty is there that those who die in infancy will 
not, if they afterwards pass through any process of development 
at all, fall into sin likewise? Should it be said that in death, or 
after death, their nature is so changed by divine grace that they 
cannot sin, then the question would present itself, why, if this can 
be done for those who die, it may not be done also for those who 
live, so as to make sin impossible for them, too. How the ways 
of God with men could be vindicated against the charge of arbi- 
trariness on these principles, it is hard to see. 
. But there is one criticism which is alike applicable to all these 
theories, and that is that they are thoroughly unethical. Salva- 
tion, as conceived in these theories, is something merely negative, 
passive—it is merely a cancellation of guilt and a translation into 
heaven, instead of a positive work of grace achieved in a moral 
way, that is, through the operation of reason and will, in the per- 
sons saved. The result of salvation, in this view, is not character, 
but merely outward destiny or lot. Or if it should be alleged 
that those who are saved are, in the moment of death, regenerated 
and sanctified by an omnipotent operation of the divine will, the 
obvious reply would be, first, that this would turn the process of 
salvation into a mere process of nature or magic, and, secondly, 
that, if this were possible in the case of some, there is no reason 
why it should not be possible in the case of all. If God by a 
mere fiat of will, or by an exercise of irresistible grace, could 
sanctify and make sinless a dying infant, why can He not also 
sanctify and make sinless a living infant, and so banish sin from 
this world as well as from heaven? Any attempted answer to 
such questions, we think, would in the end lead back to the odious 
theory of unconditional predestination. We could only say that 
things are as they are, and turn out as they do, because God so 
wills. But that is Mohammedanism, and not Christianity. 

We have, therefore, finally, a fifth theory of infant salvation, 
which may be called the moral theory. This affirms that infant 
salvation takes place under the same moral conditions as the sal- 
vation of adults. Salvation universally implies faith, self-deter- 
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mination, free choice, moral development, and as a result charac- 
ter. Sacraments, Church relations, Christian institutions, together 
with the invisible agency of the Holy Spirit which al] these imply, 
can only serve as a stimulating environment pressing upon the 
soul from without and calling into exercise its own spiritual ener- 
gies. Men must themselves work out their own salvation, at the 
same time that God is working in them to the sameend. Toap- 
ply this conception, now, to dying infants means, of course, to 
extend the possibility of salvation, or of probation and moral dis- 
cipline, into the spirit world beyond death. The dying infant, it 
must be assumed, will not always remain an unconscious infant, 
but will pass through a process of intellectual and moral develop- 
ment, which will be essentially the same as that which it would 
have passed through if it had lived to maturity in this world. It 
is usual, when speaking of infant salvation, to put infants in the 
same class with imbeciles and idiots, as, for instance, the West- 
minster Confession does. But surely it will not be supposed that 
a saved idiot will always be an idiot. But if not, what reason is 
there to suppose that the saved infant will always be an infant? 
Surely unconscious infancy is not the divine end of any human 
existence. But if we suppose the possibility of moral development 
to extend beyond death, and if we suppose that God is love in- 
deed, who desires and seeks the salvation of all men, then we can 
easily conceive the possibility of the salvation of all infants by a 
moral process that is essentially the same as the process of salva- 
tion in this world; a moral process, moreover, in which there will 
continue to be felt, especially if they are good, the moral condi- 
tions already established in this life, such as the law of heredity, 
and the influence of Christian environment and institutions; so 
that birth of Christian parents and Christian baptism may after 
all be influential factors in the development of character in the 
spirit world as well as in this world. 

The objection to this theory will be that it does not guarantee 
the actual salvation of all infants. It assures us, indeed, that no 
infant is damned at death. But if the fate of a departing infant 
will depend ultimately upon the decision of its own will in rela- 
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tion to divine grace, we cannot be certain, here and now, that 
every infant will be eternally saved. This must, of course, be 
admitted. The salvation of the dying infant must be supposed 
to be liable to as much contingency as the salvation of the living 
one, but to no more. Parents can not be absolutely sure of the 
salvation of their living children ; or, at least, they cannot be ab- 
solutely sure that the result of their life in this world will be the 
growth of a harmonious Christian character. Christian parents 
can only discharge their Christian duties towards their children, 
and with fidelity labor for their salvation, in the hope that their 
labor will not be in vain. But the ultimate issue must depend 
upon the will of the children themselves. There is only this dif- 
ference between living children and those who are no longer liv- 
ing, that for the salvation of the latter parents can do nothing 
more, except pray, although there is a difference of opinion as to 
the propriety of that. Having given them to the Lord in bap- 
tism, which must not be supposed to be an idle ceremony, either 
in the case of the living or of the dying, and having treated them 
with tender and loving care, parents have done all that they can 
do for their departing children. The Christian training which 
they can give to their living children, they can no longer give to 
the dead. But may they not trust that the place of their own 
care and training will be supplied by the loving service of beings 
holier and wiser than they, who will not even make the mistakes 
which they themselves would have been likely to make? So, 
then, the salvation of dying infants, if not more sure, is at least 
not less sure than is that of the living. But whatever difficulties 
or uncertainties there may be connected with this theory, it at 
least relieves our conception of God of those elements of hardness 
and arbitrariness which cling to the idea of God in every theory 
of absolute predestination. This we know, at least, that God is 
love, and that, if any soul ever perish, it will only be after all the 
resources of infinite love and infinite wisdom shall have been ex 


hausted in the effort of its salvation. 
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Our Sesqui-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION AND ITS RESULTS. 


During the present year our Church has been celebrating the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of her organized existence 
in this country. The occasion has doubtless been one of much 
interest and profit wherever it has been properly observed. It 
has afforded an opportunity for studying the origin of our Church, 
reviewing her history, and becoming better acquainted with her 
genius and character. At the various commemorative services 
which have been held by Synods, Classes and congregations, the 
past trials and triumphs of the Church have no doubt been duly 
recounted. The story of the suffering and heroism of our Re- 
formed ancestors, in Europe and America, has again been told in 
the ears of their children. The labor and sacrifice which it cost 
to establish the Reformed Church in this western world and to 
lay the foundations of her institutions, have been properly re- 
viewed ; and many a heart has doubtless been stirred to emotions 
of gratitude and to new zeal by the story of the deeds of our 
noble ancestors. Then, too, the genius of our Church has no 
doubt been thoroughly studied. Her doctrines and customs have 
been discussed for the edification of her members. In a word, 
we have, in the language of the Psalmist, been walking about our 
Reformed Zion, marking her bulwarks, telling her towers, con- 
sidering her palaces, and rejoicing in our goodly heritage. Or, 
where this has not been done, it will still be done during the re- 
mainder of the year. 

All this is eminently proper and right. Such celebrations are 
good, and calculated to do much good to those who engage in 
them. They serve to make us mindful of our mercies, to in- 
crease our gratitude, and to deepen our piety. But surely we 
ought not to be satisfied to accept this celebration merely as the 
event of a single year, without any further influence or value. 
The spirit and life awakened by this celebration ought to become 
manifest in permanent results. Its fruits ought to appear in the 
future development of the Church; and the whole celebration 
ought to be conducted with a view to that end. No such cele- 
bration ought to exhaust itself in the mere temporary display of 
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flowers, and eloquence, and ecclesiastical fireworks. Nor should 
we be satisfied with the collection of a few thousand dollars 
during this jubilee year. The raising of money should never be 
the immediate end of such a celebration. If it is made to be 
such, then it will most likely fail. The immediate end to be 
aimed at should be the awakening of such new spiritual life in 
the Church as will manifest itself not only in larger gifts of 
money, but in new energy and zeal in behalf of the Church in the 
hearts of all her children. 

We propose, in these notes, to dwell especially upon two 
results which, we think, this sesqui-centennial celebration ought 
to accomplish. In the first place, it ought to serve to arouse in 
our ministers and people a more intelligent and devoted loyalty 
to the Church. And by Church here we do not mean the Church 
universal, but the Reformed Church—our own Church. We are 
not ashamed to acknowledge that we cherish a decidedly denomi- 
national feeling and spirit. As things now are in the Christian 
world, no one can really love the Church universal, without loving 
the denomination of which he is a member. We may hold that 
this state of things is abnormal, but that does not change the 
fact; and we shall never contribute much to the unification of 
Christendom by professing devotion to the Church Catholic, and 
refusing to be interested in the Church to which, in the provi- 
dence of God, we belong. “He who does not love his brother 
whom he has seen, how can he love God whom he has not seen ?” 
We mean to say, then, that this celebration ought to clarify and 
intensify our ecclesiastical self-consciousness, and make us more 
strongly and thoroughly Reformed. The study of our history as a 
denomination, of our doctrines, of our government, of our cultus, 
and customs, which should be the chief burden of the celebrations 
of this sesqui-centennial year, ought to serve to deepen and 
strengthen our Reformed self-consciousness, and cause us to love 
and respect our Reformed Church more than ever before. We 
should learn to understand ourselves as an American Christian 
denomination, and to be true to ourselves and to our historical 


position. 
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This does not mean any repristination of our past history. 
That is impossible. We could not, if we would, bring back any 
past period of that history which has made us to be what we now 
are, and rehabilitate it in this age and country. The fathers, 
who are dead, can not be made to live again in this world, nor can 
their circumstances and conditions be reproduced. The same is 
true of their theological opinions and doctrines. These all had 
their limitations in the conditions of their age, and were true only 
in those conditions. Nor is it in the genius of the Reformed 
Church to be slavishly bound to the forms of past life. She be- 
lieves that she has the life of the past; but for the ultimate form 
of this she looks to the future, not to the past. And, besides, 
where should we begin, if we were disposed to bring back the 
past as the absolute norm of our present thinking and acting? 
To which of the Reformers should we give the preference, if we 
were disposed to select one of them for our pope? It so happens 
that the Reformed Church has had, not only one father according 
to the flesh, but many; and she honors them all, though she 
allows no one to enslave her living mind. The Reformed Church, 
accordingly, is a Church of freedom and progress; and that 
means that she is necessarily also a Church of toleration and 
charity. It is her spirit to be inclusive, not exclusive. It was 
Zwingli who, in spite of a difference of theological opinion, 
offered the hand of Christian fellowship to Luther, and it was 
Luther who rejected it. And in this respect the Reformed 
Church follows Zwingliand not Luther. Calvin burned Servetus 
as a heretic, and we excuse him because he acted in the spirit of 
the times; but we do not propose to imitate Calvin, either literally 
or metaphorically, in dealing with differences of theological 
thought. It is not, then, the theological opinions of the fathers 
so much as the living Church and the living faith which we have 
inherited from the fathers, that claim our devotion and our 
loyalty. We want to be true to the Church and the faith which 
the fathers loved and served with their blood and treasure, 
although we may not repeat the Catechism and the Liturgy just 
in the language which our fathers used. 
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Nor does such devotion to our own Church mean bigotry in 
relation to other denominations. It does not mean that we should 
fancy ours to be the only true Church, and that we should deny 
the quality of Christian to other denominations because they are 
not exactly like us. On the contrary, we may respect and love 
the members of other denominations as Christian brethren ; and 
we believe that we ought to do this. Some of these denomi- 
nations are much larger than ours, and have done perhaps more 
than we have done for the salvation of the world. They have 
planted literary, theological and benevolent institutions through- 
out this land, and have done very much for the cause of education 
and for other humane and Christian enterprises. For all this we 
may honor them, at the same time that we love our own Church 
the more. And we may honor the customs, and respect the 
creeds, and confessions and theological systems of other denomi- 
nations, at the same time that we prefer our own. Our loyalty 
to our own Church does not prevent us from doing all this; just 
as a man’s loyalty to his own family does not prevent him from 
recognizing the worth and respecting the rights of other families 
around him. 

But loyalty to our Church means intelligent respect for it, and 
ardent attachment to it that is not easily relaxed or broken. In 
this respect we fear that we have sometimes been wanting. Our 
people, and some of our ministers, too, have sometimes betrayed 
a feeling of indifference towards their spiritual mother, and mani- 
fested a disposition to regard other ecclesiastical communions 
with more favor than their own. They resemble a young man 
who is ashamed of the mother who nursed him, because she is 
not as brilliantly arrayed as some of the fine ladies whom he has 
seen in society. In consequence of this fact many have not 
found it difficult to find spiritual homes in other denominations ; 
and this has been a source of weakness to us. The Reformed 
Church in the United States might be many times larger than 
she is, if it had not been for the losses incurred in consequence 
of this laxness of denominational feeling. Indeed our very large- 
heartedness and liberality have sometimes been a source of weak- 
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ness and loss. We acknowledge the Christian character of other 
denominations. We do not deny that immersion is baptism, or 
that people may be converted at the anxious bench, or that 
episcopacy is a valid form of the Christian ministry. Indeed, 
we might almost say that the peculiarity of the Reformed Church 
is that she has no peculiarity. We believe in baptism as much 
as the Baptists do, in conversion as much as the Methodists, in an 
authorized ministry as much as the Episcopalians, in orthodoxy 
as much as the Lutherans, and in freedom as much as the Con- 
gregationalists ; but we do not inscribe any one of these interests 
upon our denominational banner, and say, this is the peculiarity 
of our Church. And now this very breadth and catholicity have 
sometimes tended to cool the affections of our people and lead 
them into the folds of other denominations. They have felt that 
their Reformed feeling and training would easily enable them to 
be Episcopalians, Methodists, or Baptists; and so they have 
parted with their Reformed liberty, and joined themselves to 
communions that are far less generous and broad. Sometimes 
such transitions have been influenced by considerations of wealth 
and fashion or of social and business advantages. The Reformed 
Church has never been an aristocratic Church; and so it has 
come to pass that, while in some of the denominations there are 
millionaires whose antecedents were Reformed, there are now no 
millionaires in the Reformed Church; a circumstance which we 
think is not at all to be deplored. In the present conditions of 
American Christianity a change of Church relations is, indeed, 
not a very serious thing, and may sometimes become altogether 
right and proper. But when it occurs merely from worldly con- 
siderations, or from sordid motives such as have just been re- 
ferred to, or from conceited ignorance and pride, then it is — 
neither honorable nor moral, and deserves the contempt of good 
men. In the years that are past some have gone out from us— 
we say it mournfully—in a manner and in circumstances that 
have reflected no credit upon them. But it is to be hoped that 
all that is now ended, and that the intelligence and loyalty of our 
ministers and people will hereafter be of such high order as to 
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make such occurrences impossible. If an opportunity to do the 
will of God and labor for His glory be desired, we are sure that 
that may be found in the Reformed Church as abundantly as in 
any other. 

But, secondly, this sesqui-centennial celebration, we think, ought 
to serve greatly to intensify the practical energy of our Church 
in extending her borders in this country. It ought to exercise 
an influence upon our home missionary operations, that shall con- 
tinue to be felt for years tocome. The progress which our Church 
has made in the past has, indeed, been highly gratifying, in spite 
of all adverse conditions. This has especially been the case dur- 
ing the last three quarters of the present century, or since the 
foundation of our first literary and theological institutions. Pre- 
vious to that time, owing to the want of a properly qualified min- 
istry, but little progress was made. That was, indeed, a dreary 
period in the history of our Church, extending from 1747 to 1825, 
during which the very existence of the denomination was a matter 
of uncertainty, and during which it would probably have gone to 
pieces had not the prevalence of the German language effectually 
separated our ministers and people from the surrounding English 
Churches. But since the founding of our institutions there has 
been marked and steady progress. Between 1825 and 1896 the 
number of ministers increased from 80 to 961, and the number 
of members grew in equal proportions. Since the establishment 
of the General Synod in 1863 the average annual increase of com- 
municant members has been four per cent., which is at least equal 
to that of any other denomination. This is a fact for which we 
have great reason to be thankful, and which has doubtless been 
brought to the attention of our people during this jubilee year. 

But we must not be satisfied with the growth which has been 
reached in the past. We should now direct all our energies to- 
wards a wider extension of our Church in this country. There 
is still room for such extension. The land is by no means all 
taken up. Only one-third of the population of the United States 
are communicant members of any branch of the Christian Church. 
That implies that probably one-half of this population is without 
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any Church relations. Here, then, there'is ample room for most 
energetic missionary work by all the denominations in the coun- 
try ; and the future peace and prosperity of the country will de- 
pend very much upon the manner and speed of this missionary 
work. Now there is nothing in the character of our unchurched 
population, and there is nothing in the character of the Reformed 
Church, that could prevent her from entering upon any part of 
the missionary field lying within the country. The unchurched 
of all nationalities are as much within her reach as they are within 
the reach of any other Christian body. There was a time when 
it was thought that the Reformed Church was not fit to do mis- 
sionary work except among the Germans; and the first question 
asked concerning any new field always was, whether there were 
Germans enough there to justify our going into it. Now we trust 
that delusion has been dispelled. The field is the world, for us 
as well as for others. It is true, however, that the German pop- 
ulation of the country offers a missionary field of peculiar attrac- 
tiveness and promise to our Church. 

As a Church of German origin, and being better acquainted, 
than the English Churches can be, with German habits and Ger- 
man ways of thought and feeling, our Church is doubtless espe- 
cially fitted and called for missionary work in the German field ; 
and owing to certain well-known but unfortunate circumstances 
which it is hoped may soon cease to exist, this field has of late 
years not been so generously cultivated as it should have been. 
But while we thus acknowledge our obligation to the Germans, 
we must nevertheless recognize the fact that we are not bound to 
the Germans exclusively. Wherever there are men of any na- 
tionality living without the Christian means of grace, there it is 
our duty to go and preach the Gospel. And considering the cir- 
cumstance that much of the population that is now outside of 
the Church was once connected with one or other of the existing 
denominations and could not be held by them, is it not perhaps 
our peculiar duty to try our hands and see what we can do? If 
revivalism and the doctrines of a hard and repulsive Puritanism 
do not succeed in converting the masses, may not the Christo- 
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logical, sacramental and educational doctrines which we preach, 
and the warm and genial methods of Christian cultus which are 
peculiar to our Church, succeed better! Who knows but that 
we have been brought into the kingdom for such a time as this, 
and that, though we be small among the thousands of Israel, we 
may nevertheless be called to do great things in the evangeliza- 
tion of this country? In the years gone by some of us had a 
fancy that our Church might be called to be the theological 
teacher of the other Churches of this land; but if we have such 
a calling, we are sure that we can fulfill it only by reaching the 
people in large and ever increasing numbers. To use a phrase that 
will be familiar to those who are acquainted with our theology, 
our work in the future must be extensive as well as intensive. 
And this work we must do in order to ensure the permanent 
existence of our Church. If we fail in this, we shall sink into 
the proportions of an insignificant sect, that will have no business 
very long to cumber the ground. And this is one of the lessons 
which we ought to learn well during this sesqui-centennial year. 
Our Church can not long succeed in merely maintaining her pres- 
ent size and borders. In certain localities in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, and perhaps in a few spots of Ohio, she might always 
be influential without much increasing her membership as a 
whole ; but beyond these limits her very existence in the future 
will depend upon her greatly lengthening her cords and strength- 
ening her stakes. This will be the case everywhere throughout 
the great West. The few scattered congregations now existing in 
that wide territory must soon be supported by the organization of 
many new ones, or they must themselves be swallowed up by the 
surrounding denominations. In their present isolated position 
they will be too lonely to maintain themselves very long. So will 
it be also in the large cities. No one lone congregation of any 
denomination can long maintain itself in a city of more than one 
hundred thousand inhabitants. There are cities in which we 
now have one or two congregations, and in which we must either 
have a score in less than a score of years, or we shall have none 
at all. Energetic home missionary work, then, is for us preémi- 
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nently the duty of the hour; and from the performance of this 
duty no consideration whatever should be able to divert us. We 
can be of much account for the work of foreign missions, and for 
the future development of Christianity in our own country only 
by strengthening and making sure our own existence here. If, 
for instance, we had three or four times the numerical strength 
which we possess, we might exercise an influence over the Sun- 
day school movement, the young people’s movement, and many 
another interest of our common Christianity, of which we may 
not now dare to think. But our very existence will depend upon 
our preaching the Gospel to the poor ; and if we do not learn this 
lesson soon, then we are sure there will be no celebration for our 
Church one hundred and fifty years hence. This jubilee year 
should have been marked by the establishment of at least a score 
of new missions in different parts of our country. We under- 
stand that there has not been one. That is a sad thing to reflect 
on. But we hope that the heart of the Church will be so stirred 
by the services and reflections of this year, that the celebration 
may be the dawn of a new era in our home missionary work. 





Tue Review HEREAFTER. 


We take pleasure in announcing to our readers that the RE- 
view will continue hereafter to be published under its present 
management. Its size will be somewhat increased. Each num- 
ber will contain an average of 144 pages, instead of 136 as 
heretofore. The price will remain the same. We cordially be- 
speak the interest and codperation of our readers, both in secur- 
ing new subscribers, and in furnishing fresh and timely articles 
for our pages. No pains will be spared, on the part of editor, 
printer, and publishers, to make the REvIEw interesting and 
profitable to its readers. 











VIII. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


cwaihid of & Rensonable, Satistying and Consolat y Belg ion. By the Rev. 
a nso. on. e . 
Alexander H. Craufard, M.A. Thomas Whitaker : ew York. 1897. 

An earlier volume, “ Enigmas of the Spiritual Life,” published 
a few years ago, introduced this author to the American public. 
Those who have read it will be sure to recall with what vigor of 
thought and incisiveness of style he there discussed some of the 
problems which in our time are pressing most urgently for solu- 
tion. Inthe present volume, brilliant throughout like the first, 
he proposes to supplement to some extent the previous discussion. 
His aim is “ to give some real and adequate guidance to honest 
religious inquirers ” who are ready to welcome help in this age of 
doubt. 

The qualifications which he regards himself as possessing for 
the accomplishment of his purpose are spoken of in different 
places. “ Perhaps,” he says, “ the fact that I have personally suf- 
fered much from the most harassing and persistent doubts and 
misgivings may help to make me more sympathetic and useful as 
a minister to minds diseased and tormented by the agonies of 
spiritual unrest, perplexity and sorrow.” In the most mournful 
of modern novels, as he characterizes “ The Story of an African 
Farm,” he finds the voice of hidden spiritual grief and abiding 
bewilderment issuing from an intellect which has abandoned 
Christian Theism. “It is chiefly,” he adds, “with the hope of 
saving some few perplexed spirits from suffering a similar loss 
that I have written this work.” 

Everywhere his pages declare a mind fearlessly frank and honest. 
He is willing to give the most attentive and thorough-going hear- 
ing to Agnostics, Secularists and Unitarians, as well as to the 
various parties in the Church whose errors and shortcomings he 
subjects to caustic review. Often he seems to allow at first a great 
deal more than those whose views or position he controverts or 
criticises might themselves claim, only, however, afterwards to 
point out defects so radical and great as wholly to invalidate or 
render worthless in the comparison that which had previously 
been granted. This method is employed with peculiarly striking 
effect in his review of Roman Catholic claims, and then of the 
ritualistic wing, “the high-and-dry party,” as he calls it, of the 
Anglican communion. With reference to the latter he grants 
that it has performed some valuable work for religion. “ Its 
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leaders certainly delivered us from the dreary slovenliness that 
often characterized Anglican religious services in earlier times. 
They also studied history to some extent and made more real the 
old doctrine of the communion of saints. They lessened the 
loneliness of the spiritual life, delivered their followers from the 
bondage of Sabbatarianism, made religion less dismal, inculcated 
the duty of cheerfulness, made life serious and solemn, and in 
great measure emancipated it from the gloom of Puritanism.” 
But compare now with the foregoing “ the absurd doctrines ” 
which this party teaches: “ Beset by Rome on one side, and 
by reason on the other, they sought to vindicate for them- 
selves the rights and privileges of Apostolical succession. 
They taught semi-materialistic views as to the presence of Christ 
in the Eucharist. And they regarded as quite essential to Chris- 
tianity belief in their ludicrous fiction of baptismal regeneration, 
a fiction than which it would be difficult to find anything more 
palpably absurd in all the various superstitions of Paganism. 
Divines of this school also invested their priests with most of the 
semi-magical powers claimed by the Church of Rome. This 
high-and-dry religion deified moderation, correctness and good 
taste. Its true motto was, “ By precedent are ye saved through 
conformity, not by enthusiasm, lest any man should be original.” 
The book, containing: 356 pages, is made up of five separate 
essays or addresses. The first has for its subject “ Some Advice 
to Agnostics,” and its character is sufficiently indicated by the 
text standing at its beginning, quoted from Acts 27: 20 and 44. 
The subject of the second is “St. Paul on the Third Heaven: 
A Glimpse of the Religion of the Future.” It contains the au- 
thor’s arguments for a great universal Church, coextensive with 
all human nobleness and goodness. Into that Church would be 
admitted not those who can say a creed, but all those that love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. The third chapter has “ Watch- 
man, What of the Night?” for its title. In it there is an admi- 
rable discussion of the doctrine of Theoristic Evolution and of 
the problem of pain. The fourth chapter discusses “The Unwis- 
dom of Secularism,” and has for its text “ But seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God, etc.” It is a strong and manly vindication of 
Christian principle and life, as against that of modern Secularists. 
The last essay, on “The Present State of Religious Thought in 
Great Britain,” extends through more than 200 pages of the vol- 
ume, and will richly repay the careful reading of the student. It 
contains a masterly survey of the religious, the philosophical, the 
scientific elements ruling in English thought. It points out the 
fact that science now is less hostile to religion thanfit formerly 
was, and recognizes the services of the late G. J. Romanes and 
Professor Fiske, of our country, in bringing about the change. ° 
The true nature of modern doubt and despair is set forth, and 
Emerson, Robert Browning and Dr. James Martineau held up as 
the best helpers to escape from it. The helpfulness of the churches 
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is also discussed. This one essay is worth many times the cost 
of the book to any one who will give his thoughtful attention 
to it. 


A. 8. W. 
IMMORTALITY AND THE NEW THEODICY. By A. Gordon, Minister 
of the Old South Church, Boston. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. 


This little volume of 130 pages is the first fruits of the Inger- 
soll Lectureship, established in Harvard University, through a 
bequest from Miss Caroline Haskill Ingersoll. The terms of the 
will stipulate that one lecture shall be delivered each year on 
“The Immortality of Man.” The honor of delivering the first 
lecture came to Dr. Gordon. He states that his discussion rests 
upon purely rational grounds, and that while he cannot write as 
if Christianity had never been he has still set for himself a philo- 
sophical endeavor, and has therefore omitted from his argument. 
the ultimate basis of Christian belief in the future life, the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. 

Faith in immortality has once more become a problem created 
by the facts which science has brought to light in reference to the 
intimate relation which exists between brain activity and all men- 
tal, moral and spiritual phenomena in man. We must in some 
way be able to show that personality survives the shock of phys- 
ical dissolution. But this cannot be done from the standpoint of 
science. That which death does not put an end to when an indi- 
vidual passes away eludes all scientific examination. The pre- 
sumption of science is in favor of the position that death ends all. 
“Tt is admitted that the Creative Power may be able to secure 
the survival of the soul after the brain has become fixed in death, 
but the difficulty of so thinking is held to be so great that the 
only reasonable conclusion is its practical impossibility.” 

The author, therefore, turns away from science and seeks his 
premise for belief in immortality from philosophy, and states 
that the belief stands or falls with the moral idea of the universe. 
Assuming the moral perfection of the Creator, the reasonableness. 
of the universe and the worth of human life, it follows as a nec- 
essary consequence. “The freshest discussion of the immortal- 
ity of man must consider it,” he tells us, “ with reference to what 
may be termed the new theodicy; that is, that upon the faith 
that God exists a morally perfect being,” whose absolute good- 
ness and genuine interest in all men is beyond question. 
The first form of limitation upon the moral interest of God 
in mankind which he sets aside is the Hebrew idea of the rem- 
nant, and with it the theological doctrine of election, a doc- 
trine which he says destroys the grand premise for belief in 
the immortality of man, because it makes the moral concep- 
tion of God empty and incredible. The second form of limi- 
tation upon God’s interest in man which he rejects is that. 
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which restricts the opportunity of salvation to this life only. 
This limitation he says is logically the same as to declare that 
one can cut out a circle in space within which the law of gravi- 
tation operates, while beyond it there is no gravitation—nothing 
except chaos and utter contradiction. With these and all other lim- 
itations removed, he is prepared to recognize the great truth that 
the sublimest beatitude of God Himself would seem to be the 
eternal passion to make righteousness sovereign over all His 
moral creatures’ through His Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 

The first. positive reason which he assigns for faith in per- 
sonal immortality is the witness which God Himself has placed 
within man. The devout soul hears a voice within whispering 
that there is life beyond the grave. Man has by nature the in- 
stinct of immortality. The second is man’s kinship with the infi- 
nite, the third the truth of the ideal and man’s answering capac- 
ity, and the last the fact that human life, in its enduring moral 
need, is of permanent concern to the Most High. 

The book has a healthy tone and is strongly written. The 
newest and freshest chapter is the one on Determinism and Free- 
dom, in which he shows how the two ideas can be reconciled. The 
greatest defect of the volume is its assumption that “ sensuous 
concomitant of the spirit” which constitutes man’s medium of 
expression in this world is all that is involved in the idea of the 
body. He overlooks the fact that there is a spiritual body as 
well as a natural body, and thus fails to appreciate the significance 
of the resurrection of the dead. C. 8S. G. 


PHILIP JACOB SPENER AND HIS WORK AND AUGUSTUS HERMAN FRANKE 
AND HIS WoRK. By Marie E. Richard. Philadelphia : Lutheran Publica- 
tion Society. 1897. Price, 40 cents. 

Of Philip Jacob Spener it has been said that among the theo- 
logians of the Lutheran Church of the seventeenth century he was 
the purest and most spotless in character and the most success- 
ful in his work. Augustus Herman Franke was a disciple of 
Spener and has the honor of founding the first orphan asylum or 
home. Both Spener and Franke made a marked impression on 
the religious life of their time. The little volume before us, which 
belongs to the “‘ Lutheran Hand-book Series,” is made up of 
sketches of the life and work of these two men. Both sketches 
are interesting and instructive. They give just such information 
as is most desirable and profitable for the general reader. It 
would be well if the book could find a place in every Sunday- 
school and in every family library where the English ee" is 
spoken. 


THE CountTRY CHARGE. By Marie E. Richards. Philadelphia: Lutheran 
Publication Society. Price, 75 cents. 
This is a well-written and an interesting volume. It is also 
religiously instructive and inspiring. Those who take it up to 
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read it will not be likely to lay it aside before they have finished 
it, and they can scarcely fail to be impressed by the beauty and 
attractiveness of Christianity as manifested in the life of its hero. 
The work is dedicated to the divinity students of Seminary 
Ridge, Gettysburg. All divinity students, however, may find in- 
struction in its pages. It is a work which is also very suitable 
for the Sunday-school library. The only fault we have to find 
with the story is its tragical and abrupt ending. While good and 
faithful men have frequently occasion to sacrifice their lives for 
the sake of Christ, yet it is far from being always necessary for 
them todoso. It seems, therefore, to us improper to make the 
impression that such is the case. - 
J. M. T. 


PHILIPPIAN StuprEs: Lessons in Faith and Love from St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Philippians. By H.C. G. Moule, D.D., Principal of Ridley Hall, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, 51 East Tenth Street. 1897. Price, $1.50. 

This is a work of superior merit. Its object is more especially 
edification, and to this purpose it is admirably adapted. It is not 
a critical commentary, but it, nevertheless, fully and clearly sets 
forth the meaning and the theological and practical bearing of 
the Epistle which it makes the subject of study. We know, in- 
deed, of no other work treating of this Epistle which is so well 
suited to the wants of the general reader. In it there is nothing 
to perplex or confuse, but everything necessary to a proper ap- 
prehension of the truths set forth by the Apostle. The book is 
divided into twelve chapters. Of these the first is introductory. 
The others respectively treat of the Intimacy of Human Hearts in 
Christ (Phil. I., 1-11), the Apostle’s Position and Circumstances 
(Phil. I., 12-20), the Christian’s Peace and the Christian’s Con- 
sistency (Phil. I., 21-30), Unity in Self-forgetfulness: the Example 
of the Lord (Phil. II., 1-11), the Lord’s Power in the Disciple’s 
Life (Phil. II., 12-18), Timotheus and Epaproditus (Phil. II., 
19-30), Joy in the Lord and Its Preserving Influence: “ That I 
May Know Him” (Phil. III., 1-11), Christian Standing and 
Christian Progress (Phil. III., 12-16), the Blessed Hope and Its 
Powers (Phil. III., 17-21), Purity and Peace in the Present Lord 
(Phil. IV., 1-9), and the Collection for St. Paul: the Farewell 
(Phil IV., 10-23). Each chapter, excepting the first, which treats 
of the Epistle in a general way, begins with the verses considered, 
so set forth as to clearly show their meaning, and closes with an 
interesting and instructive exposition of them. No one who 
carefully reads these chapters or studies—for each chapter forms 
a distinct study—can fail to be spiritually profited bythem. We 
heartily commend the work to all who are interested in the study 
of Sacred Scripture. 


J. M. T. 
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THe PHILOSOPHY OF ANCIENT INDIA. By Richard Garbe, Professor of the 
University of Ti : The Open Court Publishing Company. 
1897. Pages, 89. per . Price, 25 cents. 

India is not merely a land of mystery and wonder, but a land 
also of culture and of high thinking. Philosophy flourished there 
at least before the time of Homer; and the same problems which 
afterwards engaged the minds of Grecian philosophers, and which 
engage the minds of modern thinkers, had ages before occupied 
the attention of Indian sages. To this ancient philosophy of 
India the little volume before us forms a very good introduction. 
The treatise consists of three parts; the first being a brief outline 
of the history of Indian philosophy; the second treating of the 
connection between Greek and Indian Philosophy, and the third 
discussing Hindu Monism. 

Six great systems of philosophy flourished in India during the 
millennium before Christ, in which the problems of existence are 
discussed with an acuteness and wealth of illustration that have 
never been exceiled. And the influence of the mental life of the 
Hindus, in those far-off times, affected the thinking of the Greeks, 
and through them the thinking of the modern world. The Ionic 
doctrine of elements, the Eleatic idea of the unity of existence, 
the Heraclitic conception of becoming, and the Pythagorean the- 
ory of numbers as the principle of existence, according to our 
author, had their origin in the speculations of the Hindu philoso- 
phers. Not that the connection between India and Greece in the 
earliest times is supposed to have been direct. Our author rather 
suspects that the earliest Greek thinkers became acquainted with 
Hindu thought through Persian sources, and he suggests that 
the Pythagorean doctrine of numbers may have had its origin in 
a misunderstanding of a Hindu word. That word is Samkhya, 
number, which forms the name of a Hindu system of philosophy, 
because that system was believed to contain a complete enumera- 
tion, or number, of the principles of existence. Misunderstanding 
this application of the term, Pythagoras made number itself the 
principle of the universe; and countless philosophers have 
since wasted their energies in trying to understand what he could 
have meant. The doctrine of metempsychosis also came into 
Greece, not from Egypt, where it did not prevail, but from India, 
where it originated in the effort to explain the phenomenon of 
apparently innocent suffering. The Hindu believed that suffering 
must always be a punishment of sin; but he saw men suffering 
who seemed not to have been guilty of any sins in this life; 
hence he inferred that they must be suffering for the sins com- 
mitted in another life. We mention but one more idea for which 
Professor Garbe supposes Greece to have been indebted to India, 
and that is the idea of the Logos, which was current in the Stoic 
philosophy as denoting the rational law and order of the universe, 
borrowed from this source by Philo and the Hellenists, and ap- 
propriated by the author of our fourth Gospel. The correspond- 
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ing Hindu term is Vach, voice, word, which appears as the con- 
sort of Prajipati, the Creator, who, in union with it, or her, for 
the word is feminine, accomplishes his creation. We have re- 
produced these few ideas from the work before us merely in order 
to give the reader a taste of the interest attaching to it. 


ANNOTATIONS ON THE GENERAL EPISTLES OF JAMES, PETER, JOHN AND JUDE. 
By Revere F. Weidner, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in 
the Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary. New York: Christian 
Literature Company. 1897. Pages, 380. Price, $2.00. 

This forms the eleventh volume of the Lutheran Commentary, 
which was noticed in the July number of this Review. The gen- 
eral character of the volume is similar to that of the one preced- 
ing it. The design of this Commentary seems to be to afford 
busy pastors and intelligent members of the Church a convenient 
help to the understanding of the sacred Scriptures. And that 
design is well met in these volumes. There is no display of 
scientific apparatus, and there are no interminable discussions of 
critical questions. Yet the work is scholarly, and, leaning largely 
on the more comprehensive commentaries, furnishes just such 
notes as the general reader of the Bible will want in order toa 
correct understanding. It is, of course, intended to circulate 
mainly in the Lutheran Church, and is prepared with reference to 
Lutheran readers. We think, too, that the volume now before us 
is somewhat more Lutheran than the volume previously noticed. 
Professor Weidner is a Lutheran who is not afraid to avow his 
attachment to the Church of the great Reformer of Germany, al- 
though he thinks Luther was wrong in his depreciatory judgment 
of the Epistle of James and of the Apocalypse, and in his free 
handling of certain portions of the New Testament. 

Besides a brief general introduction to the General Epistles, 
each of these Epistles is prefaced by a short special introduction, 
discussing the questions of the canonicity, authenticity, designa- 
tion, and time and place of composition. Professor Weidner has no 
doubt of the authenticity or genuineness of all these Epistles, 
not even excepting the Second of Peter and the Second and 
Third of John. He mentions dissenting opinions, but follows 
the authorities which uphold the traditional views on these quas- 
tions, and he generally does this in a tone which implies that he 
has not the highest kind of respect for opposite opinions. He 
easily gets over difficulties, and leaves the reader in no doubt as 
to the conclusions which he ought to hold. His treatment of the 
difficult question of the relation between the Second Epistle of 
Peter and the Epistle of Jude is an illustration in point. After 
giving the various views that have been held on the subject, he 
concludes that there is no relation of dependence between these 
Epistles at all and that the similarities can be easily accounted 
for on the ground that the errors against which both Epistles 
were aimed were of the same general character, and that the per- 
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sons addressed had received the same kind of instruction and were 
familiar with the same traditions. As to dates, Professor Weid- 
ner agrees with many modern commentators in supposing that 
the Epistle of James forms the earliest part of New Testament 
literature, having been written before 50 A. D., while First and 
Second Peter were written in 63 or 64 A. D., the former at Baby- 
lon, the latter at Rome, and the First Epistle of John in the last 
decade of the first century at Ephesus. The Second and Third 
Epistles of John are said to have most probably been written a 
short “ time after the first.” 

From such examination as we have been able to give this vol- 
ume we are led to conclude that the notes are generally judicious 
and in harmony with the best exegetical results, though we can 
not always agree with the opinions expressed. The interpreter of 
these Epistles is confronted by some difficult problems. There is, 
for instance, the question as to St. James’ view of justification in 
relation to that of St. Paul. If the early date of the Epistle of 
James is correct, and we are inclined to believe that it is, it fol- 
lows that James could have had no reference to the doctrine of 
Paul. But then what caused his polemic? Professor Weidner an- 
swers that it was the presence in the Church of a class of persons 
whose Christianity consisted in a mere lifeless profession of or- 
thodoxy ; and that by justification he meant being declared right- 
eous in the Day of Judgment, while Paul meant the forgiveness of 
sin at the beginning of faith. Hence there is no essential differ- 
ence between the two apostles. Their several lines of argument 
neither cross nor touch each other. Another difficult problem is 
presented to the interpreter by the passage in I.Pet. 3:18-20, of 
which we do not think that Dr. Weidner’s solution is a happy 
one. We can not, of course, go into the details of his exegesis 
here. But his conclusion is that Christ made two descents into 
Hades, the one at the moment of His death, referred to Acts 2:27, 
and belonging to his humiliation, the other after His being quick- 
ened in the spirit, which was virtually His resurrection, and this 
belonged to His exaltation. On this second trip into Hades 
Christ preached to the souls in prison—the spirits of wicked 
men and angels—in the lowest realms of Hades. From thence 
He passed up into a higher realm, Paradise or Abraham’s bosom, 
where He preached the Gospel to the pious dead, referred to 4:6. 
The preaching to the spirits in prison was not a preaching of the 
Gospel at all, but merely a manifestation of His glory and power 
by the Saviour to the damned. What end such preaching could 
serve, the commentator does not tell us. The only proof which 
he brings forward in favor of this view is that the word for 
preaching in the passage is xypiccev, which denotes the act of a 
herald making proclamation of some decree or fact. But the 
commentator seems to forget that throughout the New Testament 
xpobecew is always used in relation to preaching the Gospel, and 
it would be strange if it were not used in this sense here. 
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In connection with his interpretation of this passage Professor 
Weidner presents a somewhat extended excursus on the subject 
of probation after death. He holds that the inference drawn from 
this passage in favor of the doctrine, now held by many of the 
most pious and learned theologians, of an extension of the possi- 
bility of salvation beyond death, is altogether unwarranted. Nor 
is there any particle of reason for such a doctrine in any part or 
passage of Scripture. In fact, the whole doctrine is merely a 
web of sophistry woven by a set of minds that are not willing to 
be ruled by the Word of God. This is rather hard on such emi- 
nent theologians as Dorner, Lange, Ebrard, Martensen, Farrar, 
Maurice, Kingsley and a host of others, whose learning and piety 
are certainly equal—but comparisons are odious, and we forbear. 
Professor Weidner insists strongly that the present life is in all 
eases decisive of eternal destiny, and interprets Scripture in 
harmony with this view. That this view would subject the great 
majority of mankind to eternal damnation, unless we should sup- 
pose them to be saved in some unknown, unorthodox way, seems 
to give no trouble to the theologian who is sure, first, of the in- 
fallibility of his dogmas, and, secondly, of their being taught in 
Scripture. 

We have given this instance merely to show Professor Weid- 
ner’s tendency as an exegete. While his work is generally good, 
and valuable doubtless to the class of readers for whom it is 
especially intended, we think that in some cases it is unduly in- 
fluenced by his dogmatic prepossessions. The true exegete must 
be strongly resolved to be influenced by nothing at all but the 
mind of his author in arriving at his conclusions. The business 
of the exegete is not to educe from the Bible the dogmatic or con- 
fessional system of some particular church, but to educe the sense 
of the sacred writers. If we truly get at the mind of the Spirit 
that is embodied in Scripture we shall not need to be afraid of 
any consequences. 


SEsQUI-CENTENNIAL SERVICES OF THE EVANGELICAL REFORMED CHURCH, 
Frederick, Maryland, May 9, 14 and 16, 1897. Rev. E. R. Eschbach, D.D., 
Pastor. Frederick, Md.: Great Southern Printing and Manufacturing 
Company, Printers and Publishers. 1897. 

This neat pamphlet of 91 pages is a fitting contribution by the 
Reformed Church of Frederick, Md.,and by the members of the 
Maryland Classis to the literature of the sesqui-centennial anni- 
versary of the organization of the Coetus, or mother synod, of the 
Reformed Church in the United States. It consists of addresses 
delivered at Frederick, Md., and elsewhere, by different members 
of the Classis of Maryland. In the first address Rev. E. R. Esch- 
bach, D.D., speaks of “ The Historical Position of the Reformed 
Church.” The second is an “ Address of Welcome,” by Jacob 
Rohrbach, Esq. The third address is an eloquent tribute to “ Our 
Reformed Ancestry,” by Rev. Cyrus Cort,D.D. “The 150th 
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Anniversary of the Work of Rev. Michael Schlatter, the Pioneer 
Missionary of the Reformed Church in Maryland,” is the subject 
of the fourth address, delivered by Rev. Gentys M. Zacharias. 
In the fifth address Rev. T. F. Hoffmeier discusses the “ Charac- 
teristics of the Germans and Their Relations to the Reformed 
Church in the United States.” The subject of the next address, 
delivered by Rev. 8. M. Hench, is the “ Present Condition and 
Future Prospects of the Reformed Church in this Country.” 
The last address, by Rev. Isaac M. Motter, is on “ The Impera- 
tive Need of a Large and Available Church Building Fund, with 
which to Aid in Securing Proper Locations in Large and Grow- 
ing Cities.” The addresses collected in this pamphlet are all of 
a high order of excellence, and contain much interesting informa- 
tion for the members of the Reformed Church. We notice that 
Dr. Cort’s address is published also in separate form. 


CHAMPIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Silas Farmer, author of “‘ History of De- 
troit and Michigan.”” New York: Eaton & Mains. Pages, 139. Price, 
60 cents. 1897. 

This volume contains short biographical sketches of a consid- 
erable number of distinguished defenders of the Christian faith, 
belonging to the governmental, social, industrial, artistic, literary 
and scientific world. Among the names mentioned we have 
Washington, Gladstone, Garibaldi, Grant, Howard, Webster, 
Galileo, Herschel, etc. Those who are particularly interested in 
apologetics, and concerned to know what has been said about 
Christianity by eminent men, will be interested in the contents of 
this little volume. Garibaldi is usually credited with having 
been something of a free thinker in religion; but the following is 
from an address delivered by him to the Hungarian Hussars in 
Naples, on a certain occasion: “I am a Christian, and I speak to 
Christians. I am a good Christian, and I speak to good Chris- 
tians. I love and venerate the religion of Christ, because Christ 
came into the world to deliver humanity from slavery, for which 
God has not created it.” 


THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. By F. 
Max Miller, with an Appendix containing a Correspondence on Thought 
Without Words. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. Pages, 
123. Paper Binding. Price, 25 cents. 

THREE LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. Delivered at the Oxford 
University Extension Meeting, with a Supplement on My Predecessors, by 
F. Max Miiller. Second Edition. — ee > Open Court Publishing 
Company. Pages, 112. Paper Binding. ice, 25 cents. 


Anything written or spoken by Professor Max Miiller on the 
subject of language never fails to be interesting. Having devoted 
half a century to the study of language; having been the trans- 
lator of the Vedas, and having repeatedly gone over the whole 
ground of Aryan speech, Professor Max Muller is an authority 
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on all questions connected with the science of language. Some 
of the questions discussed in the lectures composing the two 
little volumes mentioned above relate to the origin of language, 
the classification of language, and the connection between lan- 
guage and thought. 

he science of language, according to Max Miller, is a physical 
science. Language is a natural product of the human mind, 
growing out of its primitive constitution under the stimulating 
influence of its external environment, according to fixed and neces- 
sary laws. There is, therefore, nothing irrational or accidental 
in language. The irregularities in declensions and conjugations, 
and the exceptions to the rules of syntax, can all be explained 
and made intelligible. The 250,000 words contained in a modern 
English dictionary can all be traced back to less than 500 roots. 
These roots are the primary elements of human speech, and are 
common to all the Aryan tongues. And these roots are neither 
sensations nor percepts, but concepts, or general thoughts. Such 
thoughts the animal is incapable of forming and, therefore, also 
it is incapable of speech. Animals can communicate their feel- 
ings and their perceptions by cries and gestures, but they cannot 
communicate thought, because they have no thought to com- 
municate. Human language, therefore, cannot be evolved by a 
mere process of transformation from the sounds expressed by 
animals. And Professor Miller accordingly accepts the evolu- 
tion theory only with considerable modification. 

One of the most interesting questions discussed in these lec- 
tures is that concerning the relation of language to thought. We 
are accustomed to think that thought is possible without lan- 
guage, and that there is no necessary relation between thoughts 
and words. We say sometimes that language is but a crude 
vehicle of thought, as if thought were something much more re- 
fined than language, and capable of existing without language. 
We speak of certain controversies as mere lagomachies or word- 
fights, as if there could be a difference of expression without a 
difference of meaning. But Professor Miller maintains the iden- 
tity of thought and language. This is one of the principles for 
which he contends in these lectures, and which he has defended 
in large volumes of his writings. Language, according to this 
theory, is not the product of thought; on the contrary, it is 
thought. Thought does not come first and language afterwards. 
Language is thought, and thought is language, and where there 
is no language there is no thought. Where there is confusion of 
language there is also confusion of knowledge, and an inability 
to express thought clearly means inability tothink clearly. But 
by identity of thought and language Max Miller does not mean 
absolute sameness. What he means is indivisible unity. Thought 
and word can be distinguished, but not separated. If a word be 
defined as significant sound, we may think first of the signification 
and then of the sound; but sound and signification can never 
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exist apart. We might compare the relation existing between 
thought and word to the relation between soul and body, were it 
not that the soul is supposed to be able to exist apart from the 
body. No thought can exist apart from the word in which it is 
embodied. The word is the necessary form of thought, whether 
really uttered by the voice or not. This theory has important 
bearings upon philosophy and logic, as well as upon the science 
of language. The old dispute between nominalism and realism is in- 
volved in the principle which is discussed in these lectures, And 
those who are interested in the subject will find these lectures 
both interesting and profitable reading. 


THe GROWING REVELATION. By Amory H. Bradford. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1897. Pages, 254. Price, $1.50. 

Dr. Bradford is known to the intelligent public as an author 
and thinker of no mean capacity. His volume on “ Heredity and 
Christian Problems,” published a few years ago, and noticed at 
the time in this Review, at once showed him to be a man who 
has formed clear opinions on a variety of interesting topics, and 
is able to express them in a clear and interesting style. But Dr. 
Bradford is a preacher also; and the volume now before us is a 
collection of discourses delivered to the church in New Jersey 
of which he is pastor, and elsewhere. There are fourteen dis- 
courses in the collection, and these are preceded by a prologue 
and followed by an epilogue. The subjects of the discourses are, 
in part, as follows: “The Vision of God,” “ Interpretation of - 
God by His Fatherhood,” “The Voice of the Cross,” “ Faith for 
Our Time,” “ The Coming Church,” “ The Growing Revelation,” 
“The Growing Revelation of Christ,” “ Christ and the Creeds.” 

Divine revelation, according to Dr. Bradford, is a progressive 
manifestation of the life of God in humanity. The medium of 
this revelation is Christ. But it was not finished with the ap- 
pearance of Christ in the flesh. The ages since the ascension of 
Christ have served to make Christ better known to the world than 
He was at the beginning. There is a growing revelation of Christ 
in theology. The nt, of Christ Himself consists mainly in 
three great conceptions. These are fatherhood, service, sacrifice, 
and these ideas are coming into clearer light in modern theology 
than they were before. There is a growing revelation of Christ 
also in politics. Christ is humanizing the theories of the State ; 
and “ the nation is no longer regarded as a mass of unrelated in- 
dividuals bound together by laws, but is seen to have organic life, 
and to be ordained to a service as divine as that of the Christ.” 
There is a growing revelation of Christ in politicaleconomy. The 
agitation which is now taking place in the social world, and the 
pressure for better economic conditions for the masses, are mani- 
festations of the Spirit of Christ. And, finally, there is a grow- 
ing revelation of Christ in the Church. Christ is always in the 
Church, but the Church of the future will be a more complete 
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revelation of Christ than the Church of the past has been. And 
“in its fulness this revelation will be the realization in humanity 
of the life, the teaching and the sacrifice of the Christ, who is the 
perfect revelation of God to man, and of man to himself.” 

From the above it will be seen that Dr. Bradford is not a tradi- 
tionalist in theology. He believes theology to be progressive; 
and the theology of to-day to be a clearer reflection of Christ 
than any previous theology. Of the theology of to-day he says: 
“It is not chiefly occupied with speculations concerning the per- 
son of Christ; it is more anxious to know what He taught than 
who He was; it believes Him to have been in a unique sense 
divine, because He satisfies that which is nearest divine in man ; 
it is not so anxious to know who wrote the Bible as to know 
what the Bible makes of those who read it; it believes in the 
divine in man,therefore is humanitarian; it believes in the om- 
nipotence of love, therefore does not believe that God can for- 
ever be defeated.” These sentiments are from the prologue, from 
which many similar sentiments could be quoted, and which may 
be regarded as in some sense summing up Dr. Bradford’s creed. 


Equatity. By Edward Bellamy. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
1897. Pages, 412. Price, $1.00. 


This is a sociological novel, and forms a continuation of the 
story of the author’s former work entitled Looking Backward. 
It will be remembered by those who read that work that as a 
production of art it amounts to very little. Its main interest lies 
in the representation of the new condition of society which, ac- 
cording to the author, will prevail in the twentieth century. In 
this respect the present volume resembles its predecessor. The 
book is strongly written, in clear, forcible English that arrests 
and keeps alive the attention. The story has but little interest, 
and seems in fact to be intended merely as a foil for setting off 
the author’s theory of economic nationalism. 

All readers will not agree with Mr. Bellamy that the pres- 
ent unequal distribution of wealth and the present social dis- 
tress are the necessary outcome of the system of private capi- 
tal and private industry. Nevertheless, but few will rise from 
the perusal of his pages without a burning sense of indigna- 
tion against the “lords of Mammon,” who are so eminently 
profiting by this system. The majority of Mr. Bellamy’s readers 
will probably agree with him that there is something terribly 
wrong in the present working of the social machine. When, 
however, he presents the new social theory of nationalism as a 
deliverance from all social ills, many will shake their heads in 
doubt. In the new society the government is to control all 
capital and manage all industry. Where will it be possible to 
find officials wise enough, even supposing they were honest enough, 
to manage such a job? 




















